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BILLY PIERSON: “Well, Bob! 


I haven’t seen you for months 
—where’ve you been?” 

BOB CURRIER: “Oh, I’ve been 
laid up for several weeks—it’s 
pretty good to get out again 
too, I can tell you.” 


BILLY: “For heaven’s sake— 
not hospital?” ; 


BOB: “Yes sir, and I just 
dodged an operation.” 


— “What was the trouble?” 


—‘“Why, Billy, the doctors call- 
ed it some awful name, but it 
was nothing more or less than 
a “clog” in my intestines; 
waste that wouldn’t move— 
poisoning me—breeding a fine 
line of serious diseases.” 


—“What did they do to you up 
at St. John’s?” 


—“They were all ready to op- 
erate for appendicitis. That 
food waste had accumulated 
in the large intestine, where 
the appendix is. I had had 








pains, and I always tried to 
cure them with pills or salts. 
That only shook up my sys- 
tem—flushed it hard—and left 
that poisonous waste right 
there, dryer and harder than 
ever. Taking a pill for that 
condition is like driving your 
car up Ten Mile Hill to get the 
carbon out of the cylinders.” 

—“That’s right.” 

—“Well, the doctor said, “We'll 
see if we can’t move that ob- 
struction naturally before we 
try to operate.” He put me 
on my back, and I watched the 
clock, counted my fingers, ate 
a diet and took Nujol. The 
Nujol softened that dry mass, 
moved it on, and after a while 
I began to be regular—my sys- 
tem is my clock now. I take 
alittle Nujol morning and night 
just before toothbrushing and 
I really don’t know what it is 
to feel low. Pleasant to take 
too.” 


—“What does the Nujol do?” 
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Which Way are 


YOU Going? 


—“Simply softens the contents 
of the bowels—without in any 
way interfering with digestion 
—and lubricates the ashes 
easily along the intestines. 
It’s not absorbed. You get 
rid of every drop you take. 
For a man who doesn’t exer- 
cise much, or who works so 
hard that he hasn’t time to 
keep his insides as clean as 
his collar, it just helps nature 
out, see?” 

—“Sure (he twists the self- 
starter) I'll bet there are 
thousands of men right now 
in the same shape you were 
in. Only one of them knows 
it and he just found it out. 
Hop in!” 

—“Where you bound, Billy?” 

—“I’m going to take you down 
to the drug store, and then if 
you’re real good and you help 
me buy one bottle of Nujol, 
we'll go out and shoot about 
nineholes before supper. How 
about it?” 





The car containing the Man Who Was Sick, and the Man 
Who Isn’t Going to Be, gathers momentum and slides away. 


\ Nujol 


bal - 
For Constipation 


For your own protection insist that the druggist give you the genuine Nujol, in 
a sealed and capped bottle, bearing the Nujol trade-mark in red—never otherwise. 
Nujol is absolutely pure and harmless. Inferior substitutes may give unpleasant 
results. Genuine Nujol sold by all druggistsinthe U. S. and Canada. 



















Send 50 cents and we will ship new kit size bottle to U.S. soldiers and sailors 
anywhere. Write for attractive free booklet on the Nujol treatment: Section 5, 
Nujol Dept., Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey), Bayonne, N. J. — ————_ 
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GMC Trucks Are Helping 


Avert a Shortage 


of Fuel 
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Today’s Short Cut Between Supply and Demand 

















O avert a threatened coal shortage 

the Fuel Administration must 
keep in motion the transportation fa- 
cilities between the mines and the 
bins of consumers. 


As in so many lines of war-time in- 
dustry, transportation is the “neck of 
the bottle’ between coal production 
and consumption. 


In this distribution scheme GMC 
Trucks are taking a — part. 
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With the federal zoning system in 
effect short haul traffic from the mines 
is being handled in many cases by 
GMC Trucks. 


—_— ~ e 
At the retail coal man’s end of the line 


GMC Trucks are meeting the added 
delivery demand occasioned by the 





early-buying propaganda of the fuel 
administration. 


In more than 200 lines of business 
GMC Trucks are helping in the con- 
servation of man power and speeding 
up the transportation of the world’s 
products. 


In every kind of hauling where GMC 
Trucks have been put to work, the 
high character of GMC construction 
has been evident. 


Built in six practical sizes, there is 
a GMC Truck to suit every need. 


Every GMC i is } road tested. , 
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Let Your Next Truck Be a GMC 
GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 


One of the Units of the General Motors Corporation 
Pontiac, Michigan 
Branches and Distributors in Principal Cities 
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7 oe . vewe , 
No Politics in This War 
By HON. WILL H. HAYS 
HERE will always be politics Chere 
should always be in American affairs at 
least two great parties, both strong and 
But I insist that our politics be open 
and ind of a char- 
acter that need no and that there 
be no politics in anything that touches the war. 
What we need in this country is not less politics, 
but mere attention to politics. Our institutions 
must triumph at the polls as well as on the battle- 
ront. It is just as essential at the November 
election here as it is on the French battlefields: 

One goes with the other 


vigorous 
acknowledged and on a plane 


subterfuge 
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“That's Fine!’ 


HERE vas significance in the christening by the 
char .ng mistress of the White House, of the 
fir ship to leave the ways at Hog Island, and 

0 signiicance in the attendance of the President him- 


els 
self or. this notable occasion. It was only last February 
that irresponsible and highly sensational charges were 


made that the whole Hog Island shipyard undertaking 
was a gigantic profiteering scheme of big bankers and big 
business men in New York ( So seri 


1 


‘ity and elsewhere. 
these charges that the Presi- 
dent with undue haste—as we stated then and as he has 
since himself discovered—demanded an immediate in- 
vestigation into the conduct of Hog Island affairs by the 
Attorney-General, and the condign punishment of every 


ous and inflammatory were 


guilty man 

It was admitted that the expenditures to establish the 
nost magnificent shipping plant in the world on a dreary 
waste of land in the great emergency of war had far ex 
ded original estimates. Because of the stress of an 
dingly acute situation the builders had been told to 
sacrifice everything to speed, and di When the 
il estigators appeared, those re sponsible for the tre- 
mendous work then under said: “Let us 
for our Government to this war, and hang 
rward.”’. A fine expression that will live in history. 


excet 
1 so 


way get 
Wil 
terwa 
nvestigators were astounded at the vastness of the 
ind the { which it had 
been executed 
rhe pledge of the builders was redeemed by the launch 
1e 7500-ton ship, sponsored by Mrs. Wilsonand 
led by a notable gathering. As Chairman Hurley 
he Shipping Board says, “* This marks an epoch in the 
history.’ It is a monumental achievement, not 
who directed the work, but 
who executed it with such enthusiasm 
and hereafter the 
writers, and the 
will di 


iscontinue 


1 with 





unprece dented speer 


n 
n 


of the first 


also of the 


sland is on the map 


Hereafter Hog I 


onal headliners, th ickraking 


lissertations on the profiteering at Hog Island 
}’y lent Wilson properly char situation it 
} id. as he 


vords when he said nessed the first great 


Law Versus Common Sense 
HAT which is illegal and monopol vhen de 
yy pri ate corporal ions becomes lawful i 


con and 
done by the Governme: rhe 


nevolent whet 


| pooled 


i procedure forbidden under the Sherman 


‘ ener 
Moret . Go 5 take 


has t over the railroads 


over and united the telegraph and telephone companies, 
Postmaster-General Burleson announcing that this step 
was necessary in order that unused telephone facilities 
might be used for telegraph purposes, and vice versa. 
Yet a short time ago when the companies themselves 
worked out such a plan for interchangeable use the At- 
torney-General instituted proceedings under the Sherman 
law and blocked the plan. It is just at this juncture that 
the Government has succeeded in dissolving the Inter- 
national Harvester Co., not because it has actually done 
anything wrong but on the theory that the Sherman law 
is aimed at any combination that has the power to do 
wrong. 

Not only is the Government’s conduct in the matter of 

ailroad and wire control in violation of the law it entcrces 
against others, but also the theory that the power to do 
wrong is tantamount to actual wrong-doing is absurd- 
lhe ten commandments do not pronounce against the 
power to kill or the opportunity to steal, but against 
actual killing and theft. Overt wrong-doing is easily de 
termined; the crime in the heart is beyond the knowledge 
of men; but it remained for the Federal Department of 
Justice to evolve the principle that crime under the Sher- 
man act may consist even in the unexercised power to do 
wrong. Such a theory applied to the individual would be 
absurd. There are literally numberless ways in which 
men possess the power of wrong-doing, but the law never 
touches them till actual crime is committed. 

In contesting the Government suit the International 
Harvester Company contended that combinations under 
the Sherman law are not unlawful unless it can be shown 
the combination has wrongfully used its power. ~ This is 
the position taken by the Supreme ’Court in previous 
trust cases, and we prefer it to the Attorney-General’s 
theory to which the Harvester Company has decided to 
yield out of court. Business men generally will read with 
amazement the report of the dissolution. In announcing 
its decision to agree to dismiss its appeal in the case now 
pending the Harvester Company says, “The decree is 
accepted as one of the hardships growing out of war.”’ 

i.very %ne krow' .nd none better than the Govern- 
ment, for it is learning by experience, that large units are 
essential to doing large things economically. They are 
just as necessary as is a large derrick, a large steamboat or 
a largefpier. That is, they can do things that size alone 
makes possible. 


Will Mooney Confess ? 


HERE are some points of similarity between the 

McNamara and Mooney cases. When J. B. Mc- 

Namara was accused of blowing up a building 
and murdering twenty-one industrious printers in Los 
Angeles, it was said of him that he was a “hero of labor 
in trouble, a man serving a cause,” and an appeal went 
out for money to defend him. Two hundred theusand 
dollars poured in. A lawyer who had “dedicated his life 
to the sacred cause of labor’’ was secured, and for advising 
McNamara to plead guilty to avoid hanging received 
fifty thousand dollars. Parades were organized to impress 
the courts with McNamara’s innocency. One parader 
carried a banner inscribed, “If McNamara is guilty so 
am 1.” Within a week McNamara confessed his guilt! 
Great efforts are now being made to show that Mooney is 
not guilty of the crime for which he has been convicted 
by the courts. There is a strong suspicion in some quar 
ters that Mooney, too, is on the point of making a con 
fession that will implicate some who are working so 
zealously for his acquittal. 

Senator Phelan of California expresses the conviction 
that Mooney and his associates were. “victims cf their 
own cupidity and that they were bribed by German 
money ‘to perpetrate the preparedness “parade crime.” 
It has not been proven that Mooney received German 
money for throwing a bomb into the San Francisco pre- 
paredness parade, nor has it been established in court that 
the I. W. W. propaganda is financed directly by Germany, 
but Mooney and the I. W. W. crowd talk the same lan- 
guage and follow the same methods. A United States 
Secret Service agent who has been in constant touch with 
the I. W. W. for years, writing in the New York Herald 
says. “I have not known any large sum of money paid to 
the I. W. W. from any German source, but I do know that 
every German. Austrian and other alien belonging to the 
organization that I have interviewed is willing to use any 
method within his power to block the accomplishment 
of American war aims.” 

The I. W. W. in the United States is working for the 
overthrow of the United States Government. In every 
country that isits aim. Yet a study of the Congressional 
Record reveals the amazing fact that all through the West 
case after case against the I. W. W. has been dismissed 
through the influence of the Federal Government The 
country seems blind to the great danger that confronts it 
in the I.W.W.. Their plan is to work through the labor 
unions. Should the I. W. W. members be convicted at 
Chicago it is the intention of the rank and file to join the 
unions of the American Federation of Labor and quietly 
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to spread their incendiary doctrines till the time seems 
ripe to swing the A. F. L. to the revolutionists. The time 
to block their nefarious schemes is before they have the 
chance to put them into execution. The I. W. W. is a 
lawless organization, opposed to all government but its 
own, and preaching violence and direct action against 
capitalism. 

he rank and file of workingmen in this country are as 
loyal to the nation as any others. If they permit them 
selves to have any dealings with the I. W. W. they will be 
playing with dynamite. 


The Plain Truth 


CHOOLS! Enclosing a check to renew his subscrip 
tion, a reader of LESLIE’s in.Lebanon, Indiana, says 
“My son is doing his bit inthe Navy. He has been across 
for a year, and wants me to keep the LEsite’s for hin 
when he comes home so as to refresh his memory on thx 
war pictures.”” Other letters of a similar character show 
that now, as during the Civil War and the War with 
Spain, many of LESLIe’s subscribers are binding thei: 
copies, and thus securing an accurate illustrated histor 
of the war of inestirnable value as time rolls by. Such a 
file would be of equal value in every schoolroom in th: 
land. We have made special arrangements for placing 
LESLIE’s in schoolrooms at a low price, and it is now being 
studied by over 50,000 schoolchildren, from Maine to 
California. 


G' YING UP! The Colorado (Texas) Record, like many 

other small and enterprising Southern newspapers 
has announced an advance in subscription price. Thre« 
principal factors compelled this action. First, the cost 
of print paper which has advanced to several times 
the pre-war cost; second, the zone postal law, which 
more than doubled the rate for this country newspaper 
and third, the new order prohibiting exchanges, thus 
compelling the country newspaper to pay for the dailies 
it once got in exchange. A similar complaint comes 
from the Lakeland, (Florida) Telegram. If these and other 
small Southern newspapers had gotten after their Con 
gressmen when the zone law was being considered, we 
would not now be burdened with the oppressive rate of 
which the Record complains. As we predicted, it is the 
small, rather than the large, publication, that suffers 
most and is least able to survive. The zone law means 
for most publications that they must either go up in 
price or go up the spout. 


USTICE! Lynchings have been more frequent in the 

South than in any other section, but they have never 
reflected the ‘real spirit of the South or of the country as 
a whole. None too strong was President Wilson’s de 
nunciation of mob rule and his declaration that any onc 
who countenanced lynchings was a betrayer of American 
democracy and had adopted the “standards of the ene 
mies of his country whom he affects to despise.”” At the 
President’s request the National Association for the Ad 
vancement of Colored People made a full report to hin 
of the Georgia lynchings of May 17-22. There were 
eleven in all, some of them being as horrible in details as 
the atrocities of the Huns. Lynchings are not confined 
to any one section. Nothing in the South was ever more 
brutal than the riots in East St. Louis, Mo. The German 
atrocities are deliberately planned and are a part of the 
German military system. Lynchings in America are 
the work of mobs swayed by passion, and are a blow to 
the American spirit ot democracy and justice. They are 
a plague spot which every community should fearlessly 
stamp out. 


EFORM! In the movement to secure clean city gov 

ernment, the county, called “the dark continent of 
American politics,’ has been passed by. In New Eng 
land, the town, not the county, has always been the 
dominant factor in local government and the county 
might be abolished there and never be missed. In the 
Connecticut Senate a proposal was made to abolish 
county government throughout the State and to trans 
fer the functions of counties to state officials. Ohio and 
Wisconsin are considering amendments to consolidate 
city, county and other local governments in the case of 
counties having cities of 200,000 or over. In Cuyahoga 
County, Ohio, where Cleveland is located, it is esti 
mated the savings by this plan would amount to not 
less than $1,500,000 annually. The Chicago Bureau of 
Public Efficiency has recommended that twenty-two 
local governments be merged icto one, headed by a city 
manager. The Nebraska Legislature had before it a 
bill to create a county manager to be given full power 
to run the affairs of the county. County govern 
ment reform, still in its infancy, offers the best field 
for the reformer who seeks to eliminate graft and to 
put government on the same efficiency basis as private 


business. 
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HE Allies are coming back witha ( ‘ | loyd George paid t 
vengeance. Scarcely had Foch ell-earned compliment when hx 
hammered out the Marne salient é ¢ : é | recent speech before Parliam«e 


lat across the Vesle, when Haig on Au- I ot merely tl 
gust 8th smashed in the head of the By HENRY FARRAND GRIFFIN h courag ( e expecte 
Picardy salient on a twenty-five-mile , i : “er . y rican army t t] 
front before Amiens. The German Higher . ougl rained skill that no one ever 
































































Command already had enough to worry over exp ight to expe he me 
n the situation between ‘Soissons and e, | office who ‘ 

Rheims. The gains of the Allies’ left wing & ed office the ordinary sense ¢ 

on this front were of a nature that seriously # ‘ , skill and k edge 
hreatened the entire line of the river Vesk } geme their me te g 
\t certain points French and American d¢ ou coul ur exe 
ichments had already established them ‘ had 2 OO 


elves on the northern bank and their heavy 
rtillery was coming up. Indeed, even be 


fore Haig struck it seemed likely that th Allies Agree on Russian Policy 


Germans would be compelled to continue rhe Allies, including the United St 
heir withdrawal beyond the Aisne. Then at nd Japan, have at last agreed upon a | 
moment when the Germans needed every of action in Russia and Siberia. It 
an of reserves they could summon for th to eclaration of war on the Bolshevil 


efense of the Soissons-Rheims front their Indeed. it is far from unlikely that when the 
positions in the Picardy salient were seri 
ously threatened by the success of the British 
blow. 

rhere seems little reason to doubt that 
Haig’s offensive took the enemy completely 
y surprise. In the first day the British ad 


inced an average of four or five miles along 


Allie policy is put into practical effect 
a formal declaration of war fro 


TR agp 


he Bolshevist government The plan 
i is to dispatch an Allied expeditionary 
Vladivostok to cooperate with the 


Czecho-Slovak forces which have been re 


TOON. Te 


cently cont ng for supremacy in Siberia 


Ing 








most of the front of attack and at some : e Bolsheviki and the armed Austro 
points the maximum depth of penetration te Gen prisoners aiding then For the 
vas seven miles. Before evening over 7,000 Ie present this Allied expeditionary force will be 
prisoners and one hundred guns had been % n comprising about 7,000 American and 
taken and there was no indication that the , Japanese troops together with a fe 
battle had more than begun. Even with the % en British } It 
gains of the first day Haig had accomplished % occupv Vladivostok railroad line 
enough to jeopardize the entire German a eading out of that port so as to guard th 
position in the Picardy salient. The enemy’s Czecho-Slovak forces’ lines of communicatio 
threat to Amiens was practically eliminated, — oer: ~ and supply as they move westward. | \, 
ind the city, a most important railroad BAKER expected that with this Allied support the - 
junction, relieved of intermittent bombard National Army men practise with gas-masks in gas-filled mines at the Michigan School of Mines Czecho-Slovaks will be able to rall 

Siber ll elements opposed to the So 


ment by long range German artillery 











Furthermore the Germans were being forced back in a turned the tide of battle so rapidly in the Allies’ favo government and oust the Bolsheviki from control 
manner that was making a pronounced and dangerous and this is said with all due respect to Foch’s strateg In European Russia Allied troops for some time past i} 
salient of their positions around Montdidier, while behind genius. It now looks as if he would be able to accon have occupied the Murman coast, where local gover: bs 
their line of retreat curved the river Somme. One of the plish much this fall that most observers thought would ments opposed to the Bolsheviki have been formed. This i 
most encouraging features of this latest offensive, the have to wait for next spring. This is not meant to imply 1as now been followed by the occupation of Archangel by H 
first on a large scale that the British have undertaken this that the war is nearly over. Far from it. And we must Allied forces likewise supporting a local anti-Bolshevist 
year, is its indication that the reorganization and rein- be on our guard against over-confidence. Germany is a government. These Allied forces, according to news : 
forcement of the British army have reached a point where dangerous and resourceful enemy, anc we may be sure — paper reports, have been in armed conflict with Bolshe 
Haig can materially assist Foch in wresting the initiative that her present leaders will make most desperate vist Red Guards withdrawing from Archangel. It has 
from the enemy. It is true that large French forces co efforts before winter to win back the initiative and gain _ been announced tl nerican troops will participate in : 
operated with the British before Amiens, but the entire some measure of success for political purposes at home Allied operations in Northern Russia as well as in Siber 
operation seems to have been carried out under Haig’s and abroad. Yet it is hard to see how, in the face of the hus the possibility of the Germans establishing s : 
leadership. present \llied offensives, the Germans can return to the marine bases on the Arctic ocean ll be eliminated 
sie : ’ ee attack with much promise of success They are being pressure will be brought to bear upon the Bolsheviki fror 
Germans’ Situation Like Allies’ in Spring pressed back at the two points most essential for the two directions. It is also reported that Kerensky, former 
The fact of the matter is that the Germans now find development of their great strategic aims of the spring premier of the provisional government, is going to Arc 
themselves in a situation very similar to that occupied by and summer. Meanwhile every day that passes brings angel to organize the Russian political forces opposed to 
the Allies during the spring and early summer. They fresh thousands of American troops to France and from — the Bolsheviki. Under the circumstances it is hard to 
have lost the initiative, temporarily at least, and are the French training camps to the firing line. Certainly see how the Bolshevist government, already in serious 
ready under vigorous attack along two separate sections —_ one reason that Foch has been able to develop during this __ difficulties as a result of internal chaos and Germ: 
of front. They are probably now outnumbered in both summer offensive plans hitherto contemplated for next encroachments, can much longer remain in control « 
men and guns, while Germany’s depleted reserves are spring is the really splendid showing of theAmerican troops — Russi: Even assuming, however, that the Bolsheviki 
being matched against America’s almost inexhaustible in battle. Not only in quantity but alsoin quality they are ousted from control we shall be unwise to count upen 
man-power. It is unquestionably our aid which has have surpassed the greatest expectations of the Allied ( ied t 























United States infantrymen on the road to the Marne front to join in the big drive against the Germans 
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Giving the Kaiser Karl a Trimming 


¢, Staff War Photographer 


Photographs by JAMES H. HA 
i Earee 








railroad building on 





Here are Italian troops taking shelter at a 
The photographs on these pages were all taken under a heavy 


trian lines. 
a few hundred yards from the Piave’s banks. 


the advance. 


Temporary 
shell fire at Nervesa only 


The long-heralded Austrian offensive that we were told was to sweep everything 


from on running path has taken place and been driven back. 
successes ended in grim disaster when the whirlwind of Italians struck the Aus- 
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Austrians. These pictures show the fighting on the Piave near Nervesa, where 
Montello, the Hog’s Back, a low mountain, divides the mountain section 


did much execution. The 
Here jor two days the battle raged with unabated fury. 


The machine guns of both Austrians and Italians 
gun nest has become the nightmare of the soldier. Sheltered by the 


and bushes this handful of Italians did much damage to the retreating from the low lands. 


machine 


road, tree: 
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When the Austrians Reswam the Piave 


Photographs hy JAMES H. H ARE, Staff War Photographer 
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The railroad building afforded shelter for a short time before these men were signal over the track is set at danger. ‘“‘It sure was Danger,”’ writes Mr. Hare. 
1 the end 


this photograph was The soldiers spent the night under arms in shell holes and ditches. In 
1 


hurled against the enemy. Within an hour of the time 
g \ > 
the Austrians were hurled back across the River Piave fighting stubborn] 


taken scores of these gallant Italians were dead or dying. Note the semaphor: 
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Taking it easy under fire in acrater. ‘‘ Like nearly all other persons the Italian is yet a natural picture was to spring it on them suddenly as exploded 
I g I pring 
not adverse to posing for his picture even when the shells are falling. Under hot I was handicapped, as at that particular time I was a bit shaky and unst 


fire it was difficult to keep them from assuming a pose, so the only way I could almost uncertain about the need for that particular pictur: Letter m H 
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: The Red.Harvest on the | Piave 


Photographs by JAMES H. HARE, Staff War Photographer 
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When action ended in June on the Piave 
River the roads were dotted with bodies. 





and his Austrian enemy beneath him were evi- 





by the same shell while locked in a death struggle. 





pp but most of them did not regret their 





Italian and Austrian side 


by side in the streets of 
Nervesa, where fighting of 
the bitterest kind took 
place for two days durirg 
the Austrian advance and 
retreat. Many of the dead 
were blackened by gas 


After an action members of the sanitary 


corps sprinkled disinfectants over all bodies 





No one who has not been through the hell of artillery fire 


can appreciate the scenes which surrounded the death of these 


battle The prisoners’ shelter tents are let down at daylight so enemy airmen can see them 


capture If bombs <¢ 


to be dropped prison camps are better marks than hospital 
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, Hot Days on the Hog’s Back 


By JAMES H. HARE, Staff War Photographer . 


LL winter long the bogie of the great 
Austrian offensive which was to sweep 
Italy away was held over the heads of the 
hearted. In the end it came and went in 
irlpool ol blood. only, contrary to the fall 
ive, Austria supplied the blood. A month 

the drive, on the anniversary of Italy’s 
ing the war, the Italian troops erected in 

letters an illuminated sign, Vinceremo 
shall win), high on a mountainside overlook 
he Asiago plateau. Little did the gallant 
ers realize how complete would be their 

y when next the enemy struck 

e Austrians, when first they attacked in 

owing to a terrific barrage fire managed to 

the River Piave at several points, notwith 











ling the brave resistance of the Italians. 
q flesh and blood can stand only so much 


of our line was forced to retreat a mile or 
At least I presume it was 
ugh for a time, I really wondered if it were 
the policy of the High Command to entice 
nemy across and draw him into a trap 
\Vhatever the reason, the fact remains tha 
livisions did cross the Piave without their 


he rous 


forced back, 





artillery or supplies, and the trea 


promptly flooded at its lower part and 


ing pt away many of the hastily constructed 

" ges Thus the Austrians were in the un 
i ble position ef being held by our allies i 

¢ ind unable to retreat 





he mountain sector In conjunct 
ns who stood 11 Lhe path of tl 


: ng every foot of the ground 





were appalling, as the Itali } 
and artillery firéd point-blank into their 
s, mowing them down as an agricultural 
rer would cut grass 
rhe Itali 4 nee give them time t onan 
ihe Italians did not give them time to consoll 
their position on this side, that is the west of 
River Piave where they were evice ntly deter 


ed to seize and control tl 


Wein ps 


nning 


runt 
through Treviso and Mestre to Venice 


) ng the battle I was fortunate enough to get 


1e railway 


Nervesa where there was fierce fighting. Hav 
reached Nervesa after passing over a road 
ere stiff fighting had jus aken place, | 
} 
if 


] 


mptly dove tor the nearest dite 


the town. 
he shells were bursting uncomfortably near 





1e in several places ha 1 not been gat 
re advancing along the ditcl 

that the Austrians had taken from.the 
ns had iust been recaptured 1 was being 
ins Nad just been recaptured and was being 
ed proudly back down the road to another 
} 


lav everywhere an 
r at its height 
lust west of Nervesa lies Montello, the Hog’s 


a low mountain seven miles long, dividing 


mn. Equipmen 
} 


er the.scene showed wa 


suntain section from the lowlands. It isin 
nsable as an observation point, consequently 
fighting took pla 
Nervesa end, where the Austrians managed 


tlect i crossing and used the sides of tl hills 


e around it, especial 


ce their machine-guns They were give 

Not only did our artillery pound then 

he time, but the airplanes flew low over 

und peppered their ranks while taking 
ittions of their positions 

lhe first Americans from the flying school ir 

hich I photographed recently had just 

ed at the front, and received thei baptism 

re there \ great number of the Austrian 


were brought down. Unfortunately one 


e most experienced Italian aviators, with 
is name, Major 


thirty-four victories to | 
lo. Some of the 


1 
was killed at Montell 
ines flew so low I thought they were about 
nd, others again were so high it was difficult 
distinguish them. One could hardly tell 
which plane the rapj 1 hire guns were shoot 
Ithough one could hear plainly, once in a 
e, the bullets scattering near us. But as 
3 viators maneuvered around it was impossible 





q | from which machine the fire came 


| ‘ } 1 


me go back to my start for the battle-front 


We lay here for forty minutes at least, with many shells bursting aroun $s, some quit ! FE 


: : . simply would ‘pose’ as I was making this phot 
vund for the front lines I ran into British ; 
ae . life Letter from Mr. Hare This trench ha 


j P § 
( hiatal 4 while the Austrians were bombarding the town in the late afternoon of June 23 M 


’ Sunday, June After passing Italian re 


aph However, when a big one hit near t , 5 ft 
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American Games in France 


Photographs by LUCIAN S. KIRTLAND, Staff Correspondent 
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: Jack Eller, with the Y. M. 4 
EEE Be eae C. A., world’s record holder, Ma LOSER! ALLE ABE. ELDEST 
The championship French relay team, which was a few who did some exhibition 
feet too fast for the Americans in the July athletic games. hurdling for the games. 


Champion American grenade throwers; a team which has 
creditably met the crack poilus in friendly competition. 


Introducing some French and American world’s record holders before the 


A tug of war. ,Artillerymen against doughboys. Preliminary military training 
start of the games. The scenes here remind one of the Olympic games. 


develops this game. The war has revived interest in the old-fashioned tug-of-war. 
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cer Ey, Paasadt. Side : 4 A champion’ French 
LD LOPLI! BE EL RGOE LE BEB 62% ME th rn ais grenade thrower who fede Bry 
challenged ll Yanks. All Americans in Paris went to the track meet and baseball 
The result was 50-50. game on July 4. Hundreds of American girls were in uni- 
A baseball shoulder helps. form. The boys and bleachers looked good to each other. 


. 








Another proof of Franco-American love. President Poincaré 
names a Paris street after President Wilson. The war 
will bring about the renaming of many famous streets. 
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Victory Lies in the Eagle Eye 


Photographs by JAMES H. HARE, Staff War Photographer 
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Receiving a message by heliograph, much 
used in the Alps. Notice the railroad track 
making a horseshoe bend over infinity. Across 
the valley Austrian eyes are watching. 


All the old standby quotations about eternal 
vigilance goin the Alps. Every rock and crag 
has its watchful eyes. Dugouts are hidden 
everywhere. And every dugout has its lookout. 
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Every nook and corner of the mountains is 
guarded by some loyal son of Italy. From be- 
hind his sand-bag rampart this lookout has a 
wide range of vision. If he sleeps he dies. 
































Automobiles must not go faster here 


Scouting in No-Man’s Land well ahead 
than a man can walk. The Carabiu- 


of the first-line trenches in the Piave 
valley. It may look easy, but the In the first lines are little lookout posts protected by sand bags and much nére is there to enforce the law. “But 
eagle eye alone will bring the scout barbed-wire. This small fortress is one of hundreds stretching along the as the shelling started, our man was 


” 


safely back for death lurks everywhere. Italian front. The Austrian line is down the valley under similar protection. going forty miles ps ae LT 

















This town, lying about 100 yards 
from the Piave, fell to the Aus- 
trians after a heavy shelling. 
Later the Italians threw the 
Austrians back over the river. 
The Y. M. C. A. took Mrs. Kirt- 
land in on the heels of the 
Italian advance. Just as this 
picture was being taken, over 
came a “155.”’ It burst 150 feet 
ahead. The next dropped short. 
When the third dropped the Y. M. 
C. A. car was not in that vicinity. 


A permit is a permit and while 
the Italian officers, who had 
stormed and captured these 
Austrian trenches only a few 
hours before, may have been 
surprised to see a woman appear, 
they accepted Mrs. Kirtland’s 
credentials and showed her every 
inch of the battle-field. The 
trenches at this particular spot 
were in fair repair, but on either 
side they were obliterated. 
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oman on the Battle Front 


Photographs by HELEN JOHNS KIRTLAND, Staff Correspondent 





Mrs. Kirtland, wife of Lucian S. Kirtland, well known to LESLIE’S 
readers, went to Europe a few months ago asa bride. The re- 
cent Austrian advance found her at work asa LESLIE’S corres- 
pondent on the Piave. Mrs. Kirtland was the first and only 
woman correspondent to be allowed at the front since the famous 
Caparetto, at first as the guest of the navy and later of the army. 
Mrs. Kirtland photographed these troops under a late afternoon 
sun as they swung down the long road on their way to the lines. 
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The Arditi Make Things Hum 


Photographs by HELEN JOHNS KIRTLAND, Staff Correspondent 














The counter-offensive in the sector near the Capo Sile is famous 
as the first thrilling Italian encouragement which followed the 
Austrian offensive. The first line of ‘‘ Arditi’? shock troops such 
as above often carry only their lean, sharp knives in attack. If 
they accompany the liquid fire throwers they are protected from 
the fumes by masks. The smoke is a protection against sharp- 
shooting, but the hail of machine-gun bullets takes a heavy toll. 
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While awaiting the command 
to hurl himself over the top to 
give the Austrians a taste of 
liquid fire, this Ardito demon 
strated the workings of his ma 
chine. He is turning down the 
flame, as one turns down a 
lamp, by a screw in the head of 
the tank. Wide open, this flame 
shoots twenty-five to fifty yards 
ahead, and rolls out an inky 
smoke the size of a thunder cloud. 


The wild and daring Arditi 
shock troops having decided that 
the usual method of cutting a 
way through the barbed wire 
was altogether too slow, are 
practicing a quicker way of 
getting at the Austrians. Few 
of these men are over twenty- 
five years old. In fact the shock 
troops of all nations are among 
the youngest of the soldiers. 
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Ar SL ne . 
Czecho-Slovaks, who came to the rescue of Siberia, furnish a guard of honor for comrades 
slain in a fight with Bolsheviki recently in the Fortress Staff Building at Vladivostok. 
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The Bolsheviki, after run- 
ning amuck in Petrograd, 
tried the same game in 
Vladivostok. Allied con- 
tingents landed to protect 
consulates and prevent 
war supplies from being 
handed over by the Bol- 
sheviki to the Huns. Cze- 
cho-Slovaks, formerly in 
the Russian army, and 
bound to the western 
front, via America, reach- 
ed Vladivostok and sup- 
pressed the Bolsheviki. 
They bombed and then 
stormed the Fortress Staff 
Building, above, and drove 
out the Red Guard and 
armed Hun _ prisoners. 
Now they will join the 
Allies’ expedition in Sibe- 
ria, with Major-General 
W. S. Graves in command 
of American regiments. 
The Fortress Staff Build- 
ing was bombarded, with 
the fury of real war, from 
this railroad station on the 
opposite side of the street. 
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This determined squad of Czecho-Slovaks cut off the head of the 
dragon of disorder in Vladivostok by arresting the Bolshevik leaders 


Czecho-Slovaks, with Allied aid, aim to make all Siberia orderl; 
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Although from this road there may be some dozen garages and service stations in sight, 
communication with them would be rather difficult, and the man who has forgotten his 


Helping Yourself by Helping Uncle Sam 


NCLE SAM needs mechanics, you need your money, 
and your automobile dealer needs to reduce his “over- 
head” expenses and ‘‘cut all the corners” possible. 

Consequently, let’s forget that such a luxury as a service 
station ever existed and see if a goodly proportion of the four 
million passenger-car owners in this country cannot, figura- 
tively, roll up their sleeves, don their overalls, and clean their 
own cars and make, with their own hands, the few minor ad- 
justments periodically required. 

Before we became actively engaged in the business of war, 
the service facilities maintained by any automobile dealer in a 
certain territory, as represented by his willingness to assist in- 
experienced owners with friendly advice and the ability to 
supply labor and parts efficiently as soon as 
needed, constituted one of the most important 
considerations ‘in the selection of a car. 

These conditions still remain to a certain 
extent, for wartime needs make necessary the 
one hundred per cent. efficient use of a car 
more than ever; consequently, the ability to 
ecure extra parts to replace those damaged 


Motor Department 
Conducted by 
H. W. SLAUSON, M. E. 


Readers desiring information about motor 
cars, trucks, delivery wagons, motorcycles, 
motor boats, accessories or State laws, can 
obtain it by writing to the Motor Department, 
LEsLIE’s WEEKLY, 225 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. We answer inquiries free of charge. 


jack, or left a set of extra spark-plugs at home would be in as bad a position as though his 
car was stalled in the wilderness. i 


Let your tool-box be a complete service station. 


in an accident or through wear is exceedingly important; so, 
too, is it vital that the engine and parts of the running gear 
subject to wear be periodically inspected so that the useful 
life of the car may be prolonged indefinitely before it -will be 
necessary to select its successor. 

But so easily remedied a difficulty as a missing cylinder, for 
example, should not nowadays be the occasion for a visit to 
the service station. Even the least mechanically-inclined car 
owner can remove the spark-plugs, clean the soot and carbon 
with a knife or brush, and can trace out and detect any broken 
wires. In fact, motor lore is so general among the four million 
automobile owners in this country that their friends, not yet 
possessors of a self-propelled vehicle, have absorbed so much 

of this atmosphere that, when they, too, 
become automobile owners, many will be 
prepared to delve into the innermost pages of 
the instruction book and to perform com- 
plicated jobs, such as valve grinding, tappet 
adjustments, bearing renewal, and the like as 
easily as their more experienced neighbors. 
Continued on page 260 


This most-advanced type of service is represented by a company which has 
provided this special equipment for assisting cars, the wheels or axles of which 
have been disabled. This car which cannot be towed has always been a problem. 
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The Government must co-operate in the endeavor to reduce service a by assist- 
ing in every way the construction and maintenance of good roads oughout the year. 


The motorist who desires to reduce servic: 
to a minimum must avoid roads like this. 
Road maps and Information Buresus of Motor 
Clubs will warn the motorist of sucn stretches. 


The kind of service formerly furnished by the 
farmer. With the terrible condition of our 
Toads and the increase in trucking this kind 
of “service” is coming into its own again. 
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Treating Them ough—The Hun 


LA SHAFER 
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The road back to Berlin; the German returns faster than he came. The tide victory, but it is recognized that the German Gettysburg has been reached. an at 
has turned and the Hun is on the run. Statesmen and generals warn their people Already French, Americans and British have hurled back the German lines from} Plies 


9 


against overconfidence and against too high expectations of a speedy Allied the road to Paris.and the Soissons-Rheims salient has been straightened out undef } guns 
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| Drawn for Lesuir's by I 
-hed. an attack , ae 
-_ attack that squeezed back the German troops with great loss of men and sup- In the north the British have struck along a 40-mile 
from ° . nan ; 
front directly east of Amiens with such force that at this writing it appears as if all 


the ground won by the Germans since March 21 would be retaken in speedy time. 


points along the retreat. 


lie he : ne : : 
. Phes. The artist shows conditions in the German retreat when the fire from heavy 
nder un p : a 
ndet } 84Ns on either side of the narrow salient overlapped and caused chaos at many 
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The Roll of Honor 




















TURNER 


Richard I. Fitzpatrick 
of the Aviation Corps, 
killed in airplane acci- 
dent at Love Field, 
Texas. His home was 
Manhattan Hotel, N.Y. 


Lieutenant Howard L. 
Smith, Oshkosh, Wis., 
died from wounds re- 
ceived in action. He was 
among first from his 
State to die in service. 


Lieutenant Roland 
Jackson, of Colorado 
Springs, Colo., who 
was killed in action 
in France, while 
bravely leading his men 


P. H. Cooley, of 146 
East San Carlos St., 
San Jose, Cal., killed in 
an airplane collision 
at Love Field, Texas. 











Paul M. Kidwell of the 
Marine Corps, killed 
lately on the field of 
battle. He was 22 
years old and lived at 
Berkeley, California. 





EDWARDS 


Ellery A. Chism, of the 
104thInfantry.,who was 
killed not long since in 
action. He was only 
17 years old and lived 
at Petersham, Mass. 
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Sergeant Robert Dunn, 
of Norwich, N. Y., 
killed in an airplane 
accident. One of four 
brothers in service. His 
record was of the best. 


Lloyd S. Allen, of 55 
East 65th St., New 
York City. Met death 
in airplane accident at 
Wilbur Wright Field. 








The Rev. Walter 
Murray of East 
Orange, N. J., killed 
by shell concussion 
while serving in 
the Y. M. C. A. 





BALN 


Lieutenant Ed- 
ward Wilson, of 
Youngstown, Ohio, 
killed in action, in 
France, while boldly 
leading his men. 





Corporal George G. 
Christensen, Marine 
Corps,died in France 
from wounds got in 
action. He lived 
at Santa Ana, Cal. 


TuRN BR 


Franklin C. Fair- 


‘child, Pelham, N.Y., 


son of the Congress- 
man, killed at Dallas, 
in airplane accident. 








WINTERS 


Sergeant - Major Wil- 
liam E. Geary, U. S. 
Infantry, killed. in 
action inFrance by shell 
fire. His home was 
in Washington, D. C. 





SIMPSON 
James Y. Simpson, of 
Kansas City, who was 
killed recently at Cha- 
teau- Thierry, serving 
in a marine ccrps 
machine gun section. 


TURNER 


Harold K. Bulkley, 25 
Broad St., New York, 
killed in England in his 
final flight in an air- 
plane before going to 
France for active service. 





Sergeant George Doran, 
23 years old, of Milwau- 
kee, Wis., killed in ac- 
tion while he was serv- 
ing with 127th Infantry 


ee 


Lieut. William Thomp- 
son, of Suarry, Wis., 
gassed in France while 
serving in escadrille 
with Quentin Roosevelt, 
and died at Ellis Island. 





PRA? CI8 


Ass’t Paymaster J. E. 
Johnston of Knoxville, 
Tenn., met his death in 
the line of duty when 
the President Lin- 
coln was torpedoed. 





A most able seaman 
William Russell Clarke, 
lost on the Florence H. 
when that vessel was 
blown up. His home 
was in Baltimore, Md. 





Lewis G. Burrell, of 
Hubbard Court, 
Charleston,W.Va., met 
death in airplane acci- 
dent, at Waco, Texas. 
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Farming for the Flag 


Photographs from BOYS’ WORKING RESERVE 


The United States Boys’ Working 
Reserve is taking city boys between 
the ages of 16 and 21 and by inten- 
sive training at its farm training 
camps is fitting them for work as 
practical farm “hands.” After a 
course in agriculture under farm 
specialists these boys are sent to 
supply camps in farm districts or to 
individual farmers who apply for 
them. They have already saved 
millions of dollars’ worth of food. 


In many States the general use of 
the farm tractor was impossible 
because operators could not be 
found for this class of farm machin- 
ery. Trained boys of the Reserve 
are now operating and repairing all 
farm machinery and many new 
tractors are in use this year because 
of their expert services. Boys are 
instructed in the care and feeding 
of horses and in the use and care 
of all farm implements and stock. 





Over a quarter of a million American boys are enrolled in the Reserve. 
They are becoming expert in every branch of farm work. The trained city 
boy has been found to equal his country cousin as a farm “hand” and to far 


surpass the migratory laborer, upon whom the farmer has been dependent 
in the past, in rough farm work. The natural prejudice of the farmer is 
rapidly disappearing and many a hay loader is now manned by Reserve boys, 
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Speedy Building of Speedy Ship 


Exclusive Photographs from cs ARLES PHILIP NORTON 
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The keel was laid and the work of 2 Bat ny AN | 

building the gigantic framework cf - a) ye a bag _ , x) 

the steel ship well under way when e\ ' i 

these -photographs of the West 
Lianga were taken at the Skinner 
& Eddy Corporation’s yards at 
Seattle, Wash. The ship, an 8,800- 
ton cargo-carrier, was launched 
within 55 working days and de- 
livered ready for cargo in 67 working 
days. Effort of this kind has largely 
done away with the submarine fear. 
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After 32 days of herculean effort : ee. . There was some discouragement 
it now looks like a 50 days’ job. Ps i _ ; wa’ - har; at the end of 40 days when the 


In the body of the ship are some 
of the 6,000 workers in the yard. 
When the West Lianga made her 
trial trip she averaged 12.9 knots, 
though the contract called for 
only 11.5 knots. Immediately 
after the trip the cargo-loading 
began and proceeded rapidly. 











vessel was in this uncompleted 
condition. The bow went on rapid- 
ly. For his work in building the 
cargo ship, David Rodgers, general 
manager of the yard, has won 
wide recognition and many have 
compared his services to those 
of a major-general at the front. 
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Hundreds of boys from 15 to 20 years old serve as aids to riveters and other skilled workmen 
in the shipyards. Nearly all in this group are sons of shipbuilders, though onc is said to be 
the son of a mining magnate. Can you pick him out? If so, you are a Sherlock Holmes. 
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Watching the Nation’s Business 


By THOMAS 
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LESLIE’S WEEKLY Bureau, Washington, D. C. 
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Labor in the Limelight | 


| 
HE War Department continues to put 
stress on the statement that the age | 
limits of 18 to 45 years proposed in the new | 
draft bill were selected entirely for military 
reasons and without regard to labor condi- 
tions. Nevertheless, it does not require a 
reference to Provost- Marshal General | 
Crowder’s comments on labor conscription | 
during the early days of the first draft to | 
realize that absolute control of America’s 
man-power, both for army and factory, is a 
paramount war necessity. A majority of 
America’s workingmen are thoroughly 
patriotic and are fighting hard for their 
country. Here and.there, however, groups 
of utterly selfish and unmistakably disloyal 
laborers are making strike threats to add to 
their abnormally swollen pay-envelopes or 
complaining about trifles that do not merit | 
serious thought. 





This coterie of malcon- | 
tents and wage profiteers are getting nearer | 
the end than they realize. Under the 18 to| 
45 draft law, and with heavy casualty lists | 
arriving from the front, the President is 
certain to alter his amazingly patient atti- 
tude. After a few more months some of the 
men now so eager to strike will know the real 
meaning of a “work or fight” ultimatum. 


Consistency in the South 

The spirit of sacrifice, born of the war, 
has permeated every section of the United 
States. Only a few months ago Southern 
representatives and spokesmen for the cot- 
ton States fought bitterly against all propo- 
sitions to fix a price on cotton. Recently, 
however, there has been a gradual change 
of feeling. Southern interests, impressed 
by the nation’s needs, are beginning to ad- 
vocate the very thing they strongly op- 
posed a year ago. The influential Dallas 
News, for example, is urging the South to 
accept cotton prices that the Government 
may fix. “The Government has, in various 
ways, exercised its power to keep down the 
price of nearly every other commodity that 
is needed in the prosecution of the war,”’ 
says the News editorially. “Neither the 
South nor the cotton-growers have just 
reason to complain if this same principle 
were used to stabilize the price of cotton, 
and it would be humiliating to all right- 
thinking people of the South if any protest 
should be made against that action, in the 
event the Government should think it 
expedient. The South has contributed its 
full share to the outcry against profiteering. 
It cannot, without grave hurt to its reputa- 
tion, demand to be allowed to indulge in 
that which it has denounced when prac- 
ticed by others.” This is a very frank pre- 
sentation of the question. Cotton enters 
into the commonest of life’s necessities from 
the spool of thread to the suit of clothes. It | 
is a striking indication that the South, like | 
other parts of the United States, is prepared | 
to subordinate its local interests to the | 
question of what is best for the nation. 


What Army Clothes Cost 


There are 25,000 items on the remarka- 
ble list of supplies which the Quartermaster 
Corps keeps in stock to meet the requisi- 
lions from Pershing’s headquarters. These 
items range from handcuffs for the Huns to 
medals for brave Americans. Moreover, 
the War Department does not haggle over 
the cost of supplying the army’s needs. The 
men in the trenches get the best equipment 
that money can buy. The fact that the 
Government purchases articles of clothing 
in multiples of a million cuts down the unit 
cost, but not to the extent that many 
people suppose. A woolen uniform, for 
example, costs the War Department a little 
more than sixteen dollars. .Flannel shirts 
are manufactured at a cost of $4.08 each. 











| wear an outfit that cost the War Depart- 


| into consideration the cost of blankets, 





Field shoes represent a Government invest 

ment of $7.50 a pair. One suit of winter 
underwear means an expenditure of $4.20. | 
Woolen overcoats cost $12.17 each. Every 
American in the trenches this winter will 


ment over $50. That sum does not take 


bed-sacks, safety razors, jerkins, slickers, 
soap, tooth-brushes, trench mirrors and 
innumerable ether items on the list of 
things which the Government considers 
essential to the health and comfort of its 
fighting men. The “doughboy” of the 
Western world is the best-fed and the best- 
clothed soldier in the Eastern Hemisphere. | 


“*Loyalty’’ Before the War 

Senator Hitchcock, of Nebraska, has 
been made the object of considerable news- 
paper comment because his own newspaper 
in Omaha, according to the American 
Association of Foreign-Language News- 
papers, printed free of charge an advertise- | 
ment which the foreign-language press was 
being paid to use. Mr. Hitchcock offers in | 
explanation the fact that he was the author | 
of the bill introduced in the Senate to 
prohibit the exportation of arms and muni 
tions, and adds that his paper, which was 
supporting his policies, naturally printed | 
material that backed up the stand he took, 
and undoubtedly didn’t want money for 
printing such material. He points out that | 
the United States was a neutral country at 
the time, and adds that when Germany | 
began attacking American commerce he | 
became an advocate of war measures and, | 
later, had charge of the war resolution in | 
the Senate. Senator Hitchcock’s explana- | 
tion is simple and convincing. He worked 
for measures which, in his opinion, would | 
enable the United States to preserve her | 
neutrality. He was trying to keep this| 
country out of war and, in doing so, was in 
line with a majority of Democratic leaders 
whose platform was decidedly pacifist. It | 
is possible to disagree entirely with Mr. 
Hitchcock on the munitions question with 
out believing that he was actuated by any 
but the best possible motives in the stand 
he took. It is absurd to question his un- 
qualified patriotism. It is almost equally 
absurd to revive discussions of the muni- 
tions-embargo question at this late date. 


A Draft Law Injustice 

It is obviously impossible to work out a 
scheme of conscription free of all defects. 
Local exemption boards differ widely on 
interpretations of instructions and, in case 
of doubt, almost invariably decide an argu- 
ment in favor of the Government and | 
against the individual. That point of view, | 
of course, is thoroughly explicable. Never- | 
theless, there have been repeated instances 
of decisions which worked a serious hard- 
ship on the individual. Some of these were 
pointed out a few days ago in Congress by | 
Senator Sterling, of South Dakota. He}! 
called attention to the fact that physical | 
requirements, under the first draft, were 
frequently changed, almost overnight at 
times. He cited cases of men who volun- 
teered to fight and, when rejected as physi- 
cally unfit, entered into business arrange- 
ments, or married, with the belief that they 
were powerless to serve their country and | 
would not be called to the colors. Later, | 
these men were jerked into the service by | 
their draft boards and passed as physically | 
fit. Senator Sterling attacked a situation 
that makes it possible for rejected volun- 
teers to be conscripted. His stand will ap- | 
peal to the American love of fair play. It | 
is unquestionably unjust to refuse a man | 
the right to fight when he asks it, and sub- 
sequently thrust him into the army without | 
credit for his patriotic earlier action. . | 
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Equals 89 Eggs 


Or 7 Pounds of Round Steak 
Yet Costs Only 30 to 32 Cents 


The large package of Quaker Oats yields 6221 calories in units 
of nutrition. 

Official figures give eggs 70 calories each, and round steak 890 
calories per pound. 
costing 30 te 32 cents 


That package of Quaker Oats com- 


pares in food units as follows: 





Or 9 lbs. Veal Cutlets 
Or 11 lbs. Fresh Halibut 
Or 12 lbs. Broiled Chicken 


It Equals 89 Eggs 
Or 7 Ibs. Round Steak 
Or 7 Ibs. Leg of Lamb 








These indispensable foods, for the same nutrition, cost from 7 to to times 
as much as Quaker Oats, according to prices at the present writing. 

That is why food authorities urge the wider use of oats. Not merely for 
breakfast, but in bread and muffins, in cookies, in soups. 

The oat stands supreme among grain foods—as energy food and as food 
for growth. It is the richest of all grains in iron. 

Yet Quaker Oats—the finest grade—supplies nutrition at 5 cents per 
tooo calories. 

If it cost $2 per package it would still be cheaper than the average meat food. 


Qualkxer Oats 


Just the Richest Flakes 


The result is exquisite flavor, which 
has made Quaker Oats the leading 
oat food of the world. Yet it costs 


Quaker Oats is a superior grade, 
flaked from queen oats only. None 
but the richest, plumpest oats are 
used in its production. We get but 
ten pounds from a bushel. 


12 to 13c and 30 to 32c Per Package 
Except in Far West and South 


you no extra price. 








Quaker Oats Pancakes 


2 cups Quaker Oats (uncooked), 144 cups flour, 1 
teaspoon salt, 1 teaspoon soda dissolved in 2 table- 
spoons hot water. 1 teaspoon baking powder (mix in 
the flour). 24% cups sour milk or buttermilk, 2 eggs 
beaten lightly, 1 tablespoon sugar, 1 or 2 tablespoons 
melted butter (according to the richness of the milk). 

>rocess: Soak Qu.ker Oats over night in milk, In 
tho merase 3 and sift Sous. Sota, nee a 
5 add this to Quaker Oats mixture—add melted butter; 
5 cups flour add eggs esten lightly—beat thoroughly and cook as 

Mix together Quaker Oats, salt and sugar. Pour | ériddle cakes. 
over two cups of boiling water. Let stand until luke- eee - 
warm. Then add yeast which has been dissolved in 14 Quaker Oats Muffins 
cup lukewarm water, then add 5 cups of flour. 


Quaker Oats Bread 
144 cups Quaker Oats (uncooked) 
2 teaspoons salt 
4) cup sugar 
2 cups boiling water 
1 cake yeast 
4 cup lukewarm water 





%§ cup Quaker Oats (uncooked), 144 cups flour, 
Knead slightly, set in a warm place, let rise until | 1 cup scalded milk, 1 egg, 4 level teaspoons baking 
light (about 2 hours). Knead thoroughly, form into powder, 2 tablespoons melted butter, }, teaspoon 


salt, 3 tablespoons sugar. 

Turn scalded milk on Quaker Oats, let stand five 
minutes; edd sugar, salt and melted butter; sift in 
flour and baking powers: mix thoroughly and add 
egg well beaten. ke in buttered gem pans. 

(1°60) 


two loaves and putin pans. Let rise again and bake 
about 50 minutes. If dry yeast is used, a sponge 
should be made at night with the tiquid, the yeast, 
and a part of the white flour. 

This recipe makes two loaves. 
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Good News 


The need for true and 
thoughtful presentation of 
daily news of world events 
has never been greater than 
at present. 


For unfailing confidence in 
the positive progress of our 
Country and its Allies toward 
victory, for unwavering sup- 
port of every right activity 
for the common goed, un- 
biased and unprejudiced con- 
clusions are essential. 


These qualities are fully ex- 
pressed in the columns of The 
Christian Science Monitor, a 16-page 
international daily newspaper, pub- 
lished in Boston every weekday. 


Its own news-gathering service 
reaching to all parts of the globe, 
its editorial policy of constructive 
analysis and interpretation, and its 
household features make it an ideal 
paper for family reading. 


The Christian Science Monitor, 
3c acopy,is on general sale through- 
out the world at newsstands, hotels 
and Christian Science reading- 
rooms. Yearly subscription by mail 
anywhere in the world $9.00, or one 
month trial subscription for 75c. 


Single copy sent on receipt cf 
a 3c stamp. 
THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
BOSTON U. S. A. 





Sole publishers of all authorized 
| Christian Science literature 


artillery being rushed 
up, and was surprised 
to see a sign in English 
up ahead of them, or- 
dering the steel helmets 
and respirators to be placed in readiness. 
I did not want to bother with mine, as 


weight as it was with my photographic 
outfit, but the experienced lieutenant in 
charge of the photograph section strongly 
advised me todo so. For which I was 
very thankful later. 

We were now in the territory that the 
Austrians had been occupying, and the 
men were advancing in skirmishing order 
along the ditches and in the grass of the 
fields. The Italian soldier, like those of 
| many other nationalities, is not averse to 
| being photographed. It was disconcerting, 
| just as I was about to make a snapshot 
showing action, to have somebody spot me 
and make a rush to get into the picture, 
| spoiling the effect. If I stopped to argue, I 
| would have a platoon in front of me, as the 
| word was passed along, ‘‘ Americano.’’ How 
| did they know I was an American before I 
spoke a word? I did not have my Ameri- 
can hat on then, as I was wearing the 
Italian helmet. The: lieutenant said, ‘‘Oh, 
they can tell by your features!” 

I have never yet quite understood the 
| psychology of it, but all over the world I 
| have run into the same thing. Men who 
| never expect to see you again, or see the 
| picture, are anxious to be taken in it, 
whether you want them or not. On the 
other hand, of course, there are the other 
kind, Moslems for instance, who object 
on religious grounds to being pictured. 
| So the photographer has troubles all his 
| own. 
| About this time in approaching Nervesa 
|I sure was having troubles. The firing 
was increasing in intensity as we neared 
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Teething Ring 


Made of honey-sweetened 
cereals, baked hard, 
Soothes — Feeds 
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Ai Druggists or Gro- 
cers—or two pack- 
ages postpai for 
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Johason Educator food Co. 
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tube—perfect, practical, inexpensive. Over 100,000 now in 
use. Stop the delays and expense of punctures by using 


Toliver . Puncture-Proof Tubes 


Guaranteed 5000 Miles Without a 
Puncture or a New Free. 
You can drive nalis thru them— 
they won't leak. Don't take 
chances--enjoy puncture-free 
motoring. Write today for our 

latest Tube and Tire Catalog— 

it’s a money and worry saver. 
Deasters:--Money is just rolling 

in toToliver Dealers. Nocom- 

petition. Your territory may 

still be open. Write at once. 

TOLIVER TUBE & TIRE CO. 

887 Toliver Bidg.,Denver, 
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the river Piave. Evidently the enemy 
had only just been driven back, as the 
{road had all the earmarks of a redhot 
| battlefield. Clips of cartridges, parts of 
|abandoned machine guns, haversacks, 





the day was very hot and I was carrying 


Hot Days on the Hog’s Back 


Continued from page 245 


intermixed with dead and dying, lay around 
in all directions as we pushed our way to 
the river. And although we got to the 


meter from the river, we were unable to 
get right to it the first day. It was being 
shelled too heavily. 

The Hunkies had the range of the road 
down fine, but fortunately the shells burst 
just a little too far in front, or a little short 
of us as we lay crouched up in a nice dirty 
trench that had been hastily dug, and was 
not nearly deep enough for safety. It was 
‘eally only a ditch, and just at that time 
I was longing for a real good, deep well. 
It was a bad Sunday night. 

The following day we got into Nervesa, 
and saw the terrible effects of the shellfire 
there, only a few yards from where we took 
shelter. Dozens of buildings were stained 
yellow from the gas shells, and bloated, 
blackened bodies were lying in every 
direction. 

Italian and Austrian often lay side by 
side in their death grip. Some had 1e- 
ceived terrible injuries, others seemed 
hardly scratched. One pair of enemies 
lay across each other, with the Italian on 
top, his respirator opened, and evidently 
in use at the time he was killed. It looked 
as if the Austrian underneath, and he, 
fighting together, had both been gassed. 
Many bodies were covered with a white 
disinfectant, presumably chloride of lime. 
It certainly was necessary. 

By Monday night (June 24th), all the 
enemy had been driven across the rivet. 
One could not take many liberties even 
when the town was captured, as naturally 
the enemy made a stand across the river 
tc try to prevent the Allies from following 
them. Consequently I had to exercise 
caution as I photographed. The river 
looked peaceful enough then, yet numbers 
were killed on it, and their bodies washed 





| blankets, rifles, Austrian bombs, private 
| correspondence, postal cards, etc., etc., 


soldier’s heart that precious 
organ is not primarily at fault. 
A soldier suffering that way 
| easily becomes breathless, has, 
| indeed, pain in the region of the heart on 
| exertion, is easily exhausted, is inclined to 
| lassitude, to giddiness, perhaps to faintness. 
His heart palpitates so that he realizes that 
he has a heart; it feels wobbly; and he has 
headache; his temper becomes uncertain, he 
cannot rightly fix his attention, he sleeps 
badly, he flushes easily. If he has been 
used to a wee nippy occasionally he is now 
likely to be disinclined to alcohol—the only 
virtue his ailment can boast of. The heart 
rate is on examination increased and it is 
irregular, may skip a beat—seems to, any- 
way. And there is exaggerated response to 
emotion, exercise and posturing, such as is 
required in military drills. His blood pres- 
sure is heightened, there is fleeting disturb- 
ance of the bodily temperature. Even 
while he is at rest his respirations are quick- 
ened. The palms of his hands and the soles 
| of his feet are moist, cold and perhaps even 
blue. There is tremor of the hands. 
| Doctor Thomas Lewis, of the Hemp- 
| stead (England) Military Hospital, an in- 
| stitution set aside for men invalided home 
|on account of heart maladies prefers to 
| speak of “effort syndrome” rather than of 
| the soldier’s heart; meaning by the former 
| term a complex of symptoms in which the 
| heart takes, as it were, the center of the 
stage. In such cases there is rarely any 
real, organic structural disease, any valvu- 
lar “heart leakage.” Many such soldier 
sufferers were formerly in sedentary occu- 
pations. 

Surely one discerns here the part which 
the emotions peculiar to warfare plays 
—emotions arisifig out of the alto- 
gether unwonted stresses of campaigning. 


| 
| N many cases of what is called 
| 
| 




















away. 


Then our pontoons, which had _ been 


The Soldier’s Heart 


By JOHN B. HUBER, A.M., M.D. 


Do what he will to shove the idea down 
among the subliminal] strata of his con- 
sciousness, the individual unaccustomed to 
the soldier’s trade knows what war de- 
mands of him—that he shall be prepared to 
negate the will-to-live, that he shall be 
willing for anything from the possibility 
to the probability of his personal annihila- 
tion. Millions of men are today willing 
and ready for just that—yes, joyously 
ready. They realize that what Edith 
Cavell stood for they can, if need be, go 
through with. And yet there is the merely 
animal instinct that sometimes gets trou- 
blesome, and may be more troublesome in 
the man of imagination, brave above the 
ordinary though he may be. 

So why beat about ‘the bush—the emo- 
tion we are considering is that of fear, of 
which no man not trained to the soldier’s 


outskirts of the town of Nervesa, a kilo- | 


lying in readiness. 
properly camoutlaged 
at a safe distance. 
were brought yy 
to the scene, and 
the next act was set. 

The first prisoner I saw looked gloomy 
enough, and I think it safe to say that he 
did not desert. Later I visited one of the 
concentration camps where there wer 
hundreds in tents, some of the men h ippy 
enough to be prisoners. As I approached 
I heard singing, and was surprised to leary 
that the prisoners were doing it. No 
wonder they were thankful to be alive. 
after going through hell! A card game 
was in progress in the Czechs’ compound 
and money was changing hands. 

One Austrian major captured at Nervesa 
said he believed he was the only survivor 
of his battalion, so great was the destruc- 
tion of life. 

The little tents that are used for housing 
the prisoners are mostly all taken down 
fiat in daytime—so that enemy airplanes 
passing over can see them. Another 
hundred prisoners were marched into 
camp as I was leaving. Alas! I had not 
a single film left. One man was brought 
to camp sitting on the front seat of a motor 
car, smoking his long Austrian pipe. | 
wonder how lonz the enemy would allow 
their prisoners to own a pipe of that style. 
However Italy can afford to be generous to 
the fallen foe; she certainly has redeemed 
herself for her setback Jast fall. 

One gets wet but dries easily in Italy. 
The day of the big battle I dried off three 
times. My first wetting was owing to 
the perspiration due to lugging my kit, 
and believe me, it was some perspiring 
The second I blame to the frights I went 
through while lying around in ditches. 
Of course, between the cold sweats and 
the muddy ditch water my uniform got a 
bit soiled. But the third climax came at 
the end of the day when a violent storm 
accompanied by hail-stones broke over 
us and ended three of the hottest days 
I’ve ever experienced. Oh, well! I know 








life need be ashamed. It is all in the train- 
ing and experience of warfare. Just as the 
miner, the diver, the steeple-jack—and the 
doctor—are oblivious of the dangers pecu- 
liar to thei several callings. In the earlier 
days of the war military euphemists spoke 
of men being “jumpy,” or afflicted with 
“‘mauseritis,” meaning a state of mind not 
necessarily blameworthy nor even un- 
soldierly. Why be ashamed to call this 
fear when many famous soldiers have 
acknowledged the emotion to be precisely 
that—Augustus at Actium, Turenne, Na- 
poleon, and of all men, Ney. “‘A coward 
is he,” declared the bravest of the brave, 
“who boasts that he was never afraid.” 
Demosthenes, for all his jingo verbosity, 
skedaddled from off his first battlefield. 





All soldiers are likely to be afraid until they 





I’m a grouch, for think how much hotter 
they were for the Austrians! 


get inured to warfare — and 
“even then some.” 

Such “effort syndrome” or 
irritable heart, or soldier’s heart, 
or heart strain may get so bad 
that there comes to be heart block or 
heart paralysis. In one such case the 
heart action appears to have been 
suspended 105 seconds, nearly two min 
utes, and the respirations nearly three 
minutes. Here is a case in point: A young 
nobleman was sent back from field to 
hospital, suffering from what was labeled 
heart pa:alysis. Being immature, a mere 
youth, not only his heart but, in fact, also 
his whcle organism was undeveloped; a 
man in spirit, but not yet in body. That 
is the patent truth—the boy’s heart is still 
an immature heart; and is under unusual 
strain likely to throb to bursting, like a fiut- 
tering bird, through its bony cage. Then 
the blood vessels swell, at high tension, 
“like whipcords on the brow,” and at the 
temples and in the neck. 

Well, this young nobleman, being 
considerable figure, it was up to him to ‘is 
play supremest courage; and of course he 
made good. All the same his organism Wits 
subjected to profound shock, which has 
some way or another to manifest itself. His 
soul was strong and brave; but his physical, 
his animal being, with its subconscious 
will-to-live, was determined to make 1! 
known that it, too, had some rights in the 
bodily premises. In short, it was afraid 
and no’shame or blame to its prince 
owner for that. 

Such disordered acticn of the heart, 
such effort syndrome, is not serious; in the 
majority of cases it is easily and rapidly 
recovered from. Doctor Lewis, has pro 
vided military surgeons with a valuable 
method of sorting out soldier sufferers irom 
cardiac derangements of every kind, dire! 


some 
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or indirect, functional or structural. It can} est grades of exercise which were borne | 


here be noted only that he rejects abso- 
lutely, as of course he should, all with any 
evidence of predisposing tuberculosis, 
goiter or rheumatism. After eliminating 
the patently unfit among the six hundred 
men who made the’ basis of his report, 
Doctor Lewis and his associate placed the 
rest on exercises selected from the army 
code. The men were to begin with fifteen 
minutes of light exercises, this increased by 
seven gradations to thirty minutes of hard 
drilling, eventually combined with marches 
of four to five miles, first without pack, then 
with pack and finally in full marching order. 

These exercises were not only useful in 
«rting the unfit for actual warfare, but 
they became also the essential method of 
treatment of the “effort syndrome” men 
who were retained. The latter generally 
grouped themselves according to the high- 


without distress; and, in the eventual 
estimate of the fitness of a man for duty, 
this was the final test. Men who pro- 
| gressed to the highest exercises and carried 
| them out without distress for seven weeks 
| in conjunction with route marches became 
| capable of full military duty. Those who 
|did not improve in lower-grade exercises 
were discharged as permanently unfit. ¢The 
intermediates were put to light and seden- 
tary duties. About fifty per cent. of the 
men who were not eliminated on account of 
tuberculosis, goiter, rheumatism and or- 
ganic real heart disease, were returned to 
duty—half of these latter to full duty. 
Aubertcn, the French surgeon, reports that 
many soldiers with mild functional dis- 
turbances (such as we have considered) 
recuperate promptly and are returned to 
the front. 





His First Taste of War 


Eprror’s Nore: 
driving an ambulance in Italy, is o 


This letter, from a former LESLIE-JUDGE artist now 


f particular interest in connection with 


the photographs by James H. Hare and Helen Johns Kirtland in this issuc. 


SUNDAY, JUNE 30, 1918. 
Deak B——, 

We have had our first real taste of war 
this last two weeks and I have seen sights 
which I cnly expected to see in photos. 
Things have quieted down now and we ate 
resting up. The ambulance section in 
Italy is divided into different groups and 
each group has a certain number of posts 
it hospitals and front-line dressing stations 
irom which they evacuate woufided. Our 
attack here started on the 15th and we 
were awfully busy all day Saturday and 
Sunday. Sunday night I was sent back to 
camp from another post as things had 
quieted down and expected to get a good 
rest as L had driven practically all the 
night before over strange roads, and with- 
out lights. Our “chef” who is our com- 
manding officer called to two of us not to 
stop our cars but to go right over and help 
out another section which was overworked. 
We drove about 40 miles to this section, 
then worked until 3.30 A.M., went to bed 
and were called at 7 A.M., and worked all 
day and until after midnight and so on for 
over a week. 

A couple of nights I worked all night and 
until noon the next day then slept in the 
afternoon. So you see I have not been 
idle. They shelled the town in which we 
were living very often and at the front 
where I spent two days and a night the 
shells were falling pretty thickly. 

An Italian soldier had a piece of shell go 
through his tin helmet right on the peak, as 
he stood about four feet from me. He was 
not hurt. I expected to sleep on the front 
seat of the car the night I spent at the 
front, but the shells were dropping over too 
close so I had to get under cover. There 


|me so the noise at times was deafening. 
It’s a pitiful sight to see so many suffering 
men and not be able to do anything for | 
them but maybe give them a cigarette. 

At the front I saw many dead Italians | 
as well as Austrians, as this ground had been 
taken by the Austrians and then retaken | 
by the Italians, and believe me the Italian | 
soldier is a good fighting man. They | 
fought valiantly against heavy odds and 
drove the Austrians back, cut many off 
and captured a great many prisoners. 

At the front the roads were lined with 
dead, many gas victims who were very 
swollen and -burnt a horrible blackish 
brown. The roads, were blown to pieces 
and trenches wre€ked. Many dead were 
lying in the water in ditches at the sides 
of the road. All kinds of discarded equip- 
ment was strung along the roads, boche 
helmets, rifles and cartridges, hats and 
coats, parts of machine-guns, gas masks 
and canteens—everything. Saw the re- 
mains of an aviator and his machine which 
had fallen. He was burned to a crisp. 
After about eight days of hard work I was 
sent back to my own section as things had 
quieted down. Forgot to tell you we lost 
two cars which a couple of the fellows were 
forced to abandon. We saw them after the 
Austrians were driven back and one was a 
total wreck. 

I’m awfully glad to have had the chance 
to get into this. We got here in just the 
right time to be of help. It seems a great 
way from New York and the life to which 
I have been used but it’s a wonderful 
experience. 

We hear very little news of the war here 
and know much less of what is going on 
than you dc. 











were also many Italian guns in action near 


A Hard Death fo Die 


At an army camp where so many men j 
are gathered there are humorists and | 
humorous incidents in abundance. One| 
ot the best stories concerns a recruit from 
aprairie town who arrived at Camp Upton, 
L.I., with one of the detachments. After 
being at Upton a few days his company 
was summoned, and the officer before 
whom the men lined up started detailing 
them off for target practice the following 
day. “You'll be shot,” he announced to 
the first man and then continuing down 
the line he said, “You'll be scorer, you'll 
marker, you'll be shot, etc.” 

€ raw trooper was one of those desig- 
hated to be “shot,” and fell out of line 
with the others similarly chosen. The fact 
that he was to be shot the following morn- 
ing for no offense of which he was cogniz- 
ant troubled him, but he did not like to 
4Sk questions, as the other “condemned” 


Most sincerely yours, J 

On the way back to the barracks, how 
ever, he could hold in no longer, and turn 
ing to the man nearest him, asked, “‘Is 
it true that we are to be shot in the morn- 
ing?” “H—--, yes, and it’s tough luck,” 
was the reply from the man, who was 
miffed solely because he realized that 
it meant a march of several miles to 
the range carrying a heavy rifle. Some 
time later the recruit made his way 
to the camp telegraph office, wired his 
brother in Buffalo that he was to be 
shot in the morning, and requested the 
relative to come on and take charge of 
his body. 

The next morning the embryo warrior 
learned that “being shot” meant that he 
was to shoot at the targets, and he spent 
the remainder of the day trying to think 


of what to say to his brother who, in answer 
to the telegram, came to Upton prepared 








men apparently were but little concerned. 


to arrange for a funeral. 
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In the Countrys Service 


GEM ' 


| AMASKEENF 


RAZOR 


Khaki Service Outfit 


Wherever Duty calls—in the training camps, in the trenches, 
on the seasa—the GEM Service Outfit in its natty 
little suit of Khaki is the universal favorite amsong “ 








our 
boys.” Strong, light, convenient—fits in anywhere; equipped 
with the wonderful keen cutting GEM Damaskeene 
Blades that assure a quick, smooth, comfortable shave 
under any circumstances. 

Seven blades included, are in dust-and-rust- 

proof, wax-paper wrapped package, sealed. 


Separate set Gem Blades, 7 for 50Oc. 


More than twenty-five years old- 
Millions of Gems in use toda'y. 


*1.00 


Gem Military Outfit in 
cludes razor complete with 
seven Gem Damaskeene Blades 
and Stropping Handle. 


*1.35 


Ask for the GEM at your dealer, or 
the Post Exchange, Camp Canteens, 
or Quartermaster’s Depot. 


Gem Cutlery Company, Inc., New York 


Canadian Branch, 591 St. Catherine $t., W., Montreal 


without 
Trench 
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for Canadu 
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Copyright 1918, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


You Can Fix 
That Puncture 
in a Jiffy 
Goodyear Self-Cure Tube 


Patches require no cement and 


they stick tight and hold fast 
OR a quick repair and ; 


sure one, use Goodyear 
Self-Cure Tube Patches. They 
are die-cut, cementless, easy 
to apply, and in an emergency 
they are worth’ their weight 
in gold. They are made of 
exceedingly resilient rubber and 
will stretch with the tube. They 
will not pull loose at the edges. 
Always carry a supply in your 
car; they may be the means 
some time of getting you home. 
Remember the last thousand 
miles are the cheapest. 

The Goodyear Tire-Saver Kit is 

an assortment of the most needed 

tire accessories handily arranged 


in.a compact package. You ought 
to have one in your car. 


GOODS YEAR 
TIRE SAVERS 





About 7,000,000 Y 


Americans are now paid 
|employees of the Gov- } 
ernment. ; b, 

An old woman in Jer- 
sey City who had been 
living on a banana a 
day, and who starved to 
death, was found to be worth $125,000. | 

Lord Rothermere, brother 








other three years. 
auction for $8, 500. 


in the United States Army. 

Eighty proprietors of soda-water foun- 
| tains in New York were fined recently for 
| serving drinks in dirty glasses. 


of soldiers in a Y. M. C. A. hut near the 
front in France, the first and worst sin is 


| cowardice. 


While the cost of living in Bridgeport, 
Conn., a noted industrial center, has in- 
creased 61. 4% — I, 1915, wages 
have iecrcaned 81° 

Clergymen of Germany have been urged 
by the Government to fight the hunger 
unrest by preaching patience until the 
next harvest. 

Every day since April 1, last, coal pro- 
duction in this country has fallen short 
200,000 tO 400,000 tons, and demand is 
growing faster than production. 

Thus far, the United States has loaned 
to the Allied Governments, for war 
purposes, $6,492,040,000. The Allies are 
now borrowing from us $10,000,000 a 
day. 

W. A. Soukhomlinoff, formerly a mil- 
lionaire and the late czar’s minister of war, 
is now earning a living as a porter, at Petro- 
grad, while his wife sells programs in a 
theater. 

A prominent member of the Prisoners 
Relief Society in New York favors putting 
100,000 non-productive convicts in this 
country’s prisons to work in munition 
factories. 

Through the efforts of the United States 
Employment Service, a threatened labor 
shortage was averted, and every bushel of 
wheat grown in Kansas this year has been 
safely harvested. 


But this transformation from owner to 
mechanic is not merely a patriotic or a 
money-saving move on the part of the 
motorist. It will be forced upon him 
through the changed conditions prevail- 
ing in many service stations. Our vast 
ordnance, motor, naval, and airplane 
activities have called into the service 
armies of skilled mechanics. One of the 
best types of skilled mechanics has been 
the automobile repair mian, or service 
station employee. These have patriot- 
ically answered the call, and, assisted by 
the cooperation of their employers, have 
created a dearth of expert workmen in 
large numbers of service stations. The 
men who have replaced them do not in 
every case possess the necessary experi- 
ence even to analyze so simple a difficulty 
as the cause of a missing cylinder or piston 
slap. The result is that many a car may 
be retained in the service station for sev- 
eral days while the difficulty is possibly 
wrongly diagnosed, and a bill for unneeded 
repairs will accumulate—and remember 
that the prices now charged for in- 
experienced workmanship of this kind 
are even higher than those exacted dur- 
ing the days of the skilled mechanic, 
whose trained eye and ear could detect the 
cause of the slightest difficulty without so 
much as unscrewing a nut or loosening a 
bolt. 

We are not urging every owner to be- 





come an amateur mechanic, nor are we 


According to a vote taken at a gathering | 

















the Biltmore Hote! Ney 
York, declares that th, 


phentermine’ 
+ The Melting-Pot ¢ | Smtig’sterc: 


a referendum vote of th, 


not think it right tha 
only about 4,900 per- 


Of the male population in the United) sons, composing a majority in the legisl, 


to Lord| States available for draft purposes, men | tures of 48 states, should be empx 
Northcliffe, thinks the war may last an-| of 30 to 45, inclusive, number 10,683,249; | 


men 21 to 30, not yet called, 6,503,569, and | 


A wagonload of wine contributed by | men 19 to 20, 3,087,063. 
King George V to the Red Cross sold at | 
Red Cross, condemns as harmful employ- | should not also be levied on horses, mules, 


Dr. MacCracken, director of the Junior | 


Over a thousand colored men have been | ment of children on the streets in speaking | jackasses, oxen, 
| commissioned as captains and lieutenants | and selling articles or soliciting contribu- 


tions during patriotic campaigns. 
Mr. John McE. Bowman, proprietor of 





The Star of Gold 


Quentin Roosevelt, France, July 14, 1918 


WITH THE AMERICAN ARMY ON THE VESLE, Wed 
nesday, August 7 (by A. P.).—On a wooden cross 
at the head of a grave at the edge of a wood at 
Chamery, east of “Fere- en-Tardenois, is this in- 
scription: 

“Lieutenant Quentin Roosevelt, 
Germans.’ —Newspuper item. 


buried by the 


A Viking of the air was he 
Who sailed his fragile plane 
Through vast uncharted spaces blue, 
As Norsemen sailed the main. 
He met the focman and he fought 
Unflinching in the sky, 
And died as his brave sire would 1 
A soldier-son to die. 


wish 


The Prussian airmen wrought his grave 
And laid him down to rest, 

His shroud the leather tunic wrapped 
About his gallant breasi. 

The guns a thunderous requiem 
All day above him sound, 

America in spirit mourns 
Beside his lonely mound. 


When twilight over No Man’s Land 
A veil of purple weaves, 
Anescadrille of stars appzars 
Above the hangar’s eaves 
With one that speeds on wings of light 
In ether fast and far; 
The Allied aviators say 
Tis Quentin Roosevelt's star. 
MInnaA IRVING. 


Continued from page 251 


suggesting that even the motorist who 
feels thoroughly familiar with his car 
should go beyond the depth of his me- 
chanical knowledge by undue “monkey- 
ing” with the mechanism. Certain opera- 
tions and adjustments require extensive 
machine shop equipment which can only 
be obtained in a garage or service station, 
but the average motorist can determine 
for himself whether such work is neces- 
sary or whether merely, by the use of a 
couple of wrenches, a screw-driver, and 
the essential grain of common sense, the 
repair cannot be made in his own yard. 
Investigations made by Dealers’ Asso- 
ciations have developed the fact that 
much of the apparent roadside difficulty 
which is the cause of a call to a service 
station, possibly several miles distant, 
can be traced solely to the lack of proper 
equipment on the part of the motorist. 
He may have left his jack, or tire-repair 
tool in the garage, his spark-plug wrench 
may have been lost, or there may be lack- 
ing the spool of wire, insulating tape, or 
small cord which should be a part of every 
motor’s car equipment. 

This carelessness on the part of the 
owner, coupled with the unthinking de- 
mand for last-minute repairs or supplies 
which has heretofore made necessary night 
and Sunday work on the part of garage 
employees, has created so inefficient a con- 
dition that the above-mentioned Dealers’ 
Associations are endeavoring to reduce 











( ‘red 
to take away from 100,000,000 persons an 
ancient personal right. 

The question is asked, why, if the ney 
revenue bill is to tax automobiles, axes 


horse trucks and drays 
bicycles, and all other 


naar cycles, 
vehicles. 

A man who ten years ago vainly tried to 
trade his. farm in the mid-Continent jj 
| field for a team of horses and a wagon, js 

now receiving over $100,000 a month jn 
royalties on oil and gas wells and _ has 
refused $4,000,000 cash for his interest 
Charles Piez, vice-president of the Emer 
gency Fleet Corporation, in addressing a 
crowd of workingmen referred to the strik 
ing shipbuilders at Oakland, California, as 
—— traitors.” The workmen cheered 
and shouted, ‘‘Bring them up here. We'll 
shoot the traitors.” 

Representative Kahn (Rep.) of Ca 
fornia says: “‘We have not begun to make 
sacrifices in these United States. We do 
not know the pinch of hunger. I hope and 
pray we will never know it, but we will be 
better prepared for possible eventualities 
if we begin now the practice of self denial.” 

Colonel Roosevelt says: ‘As a nation or 
an individual, it is not our place to pick a 
quarrel. We should avoid trouble as long 
as it is honorable to avoid it, but when the 
time comes to go in, we should go in. Don’t 
hit soft. Hit with all your might. Put your 
opponent tosleep with your heaviest blows.” 

Because of the increased cost of road ma- 
terials General T. Coleman du Pont has 
agreed to bear the cost of the construction 
of two highways, extending from Ches- 
wold to Smyrna, and the other from Dover 
to Cheswold, Delaware. General du 
Pont’s contribution to Delaware for this 
road construction will approximate a mil- 
lion dollars, in addition to contributions 
for the already-completed section of the du 
Pont Boulevard. 

Let the people think! 


““ 


Helping Yourself by Helping Uncle Sam 


such evils to a minimum. The coopera- 
tion of the automobile owners is needed, 
however, as a patriotic step to reduce the 
calls upon the time of skilled workmen 
whose services are needed by so many 
branches of the Government. 

Inasmuch as unnecessary service may 








add as much as ten per cent. to the cost 
of doing business, it is but natural that 
the dealer with a limited supply of cars 
would prefer to see such as can be ob- 
tained placed in the hands of men whose 
ability to make their own minor repairs 
and adjustments has been demonstrated 
through records indicating a previous lack 
of service requirements. It is, further- 
more, evident that the man who previ- 


ously owned this same make of car will be 
more familiar with its construction and 
possible eccentricities than will the person 


purchasing an automobile for the first 
time, or whose experience has been with a 
totally different make. The supply of 
motor cars in the hands of dealers is al 
ready short, and will become more scarce 
as the production curtailment Jaws now 
enforced gradually affect the retail market, 
which, of course, lags behind the manu- 
facturer’s effort by from two to three 
months. It, therefore, behooves every 
person and prospective motorist to demon- 
strate to himself his ability to reduce set 
vice requirements to a minimum and to 
thus prove himself an ideal wartime 
motorist. 


whole people. He dogs 
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The War Not Yet Won 


By CHARLTON BATES STRAYER 


HE success of Foch’s masterly count- 

er-stroke on the Marne has turned the 
tide for the Allies, but it is wildest extrava- 
gance to say the end is now in sight, The 
message of Lloyd George to the British 
people on the fourth anniversary of the 
British Empire’s entry into the war, 
dramatically promulgated at the same hour 
throughout the empire, was summed up in 
the warning, “Hold fast! the battle is not 
yet won.” British and French leaders are 
ully alive to the dangers of over-confidence 
at this stage of the game. Few things 
would work more directly into the hands of 
ihe enemy than for a spirit of over-confi- 
dence to take possession of the public mind, 
slowing up preparations and toning down 
the warlike mood which must be preserved 
if the enemy is to be given the knock-out 
blow. The American public, elated, and 
justly so, over the showing made by our 
fighting forces, especially needs to be 
warned of the dangers of undue optimism. 

In Foch’s counter-offensive the American 
soldiers have shown themselves in attack 
the equals of France’s best, and that is say- 
ing a great deal fora new army. Our news- 
papers have played up the daring exploits 
of our men to the limit, and it has made 
good reading for the American public. The 
result has been that a great many have 
come to believe that Germany can’t stand 
the pace our men are setting, and that it 
will be only a few months until the war is 
over. We laugh at what appears to us the 
clumsy effort Ludendorff makes to lead the 
German people to believe that his recent 
retirement was in reality another German 
victory, bit what about the way we are 
deceiving ourselves? 

I have head it said so many times that , 
Germany had reached the apex of her} 
powers, that her reserves were nearing 
exhaustion and the morale of her armies 
was low, that I have ceased to bank on 
these factors. In the battle that has 
raged from Soissons to Rheims Germany 
has met the biggest reverse since the 
battle of the Marne in September, 1914. 
German morale has suffered, and Luden- 
dorff has had the initiative wrested from 
him, at least temporarily. A goodly num- 
be: of prisoners have been taken and vast 
stores have been captured or destroyed. 
But this after all has been a local en- 
gagement covering only a small portion of 
the front, and must not be given the sig- 
n‘ficance of a general engagement. The time 
for gritting our teeth is not past. The stern- 
est fighting of the war is ahead. Germany’s 
soldiers will never fight harder than when 
“world power cr downfall” reaches its 
climax ‘on the fields of France or beyond 
the Rhine. So when I read that the govern- 
ment censor has permitted the Berlin 
Tageblatt to say that the defeat at the 
Marne has “produced scenes of unspeak- 
ible despair” in Beilin, and that “such 
outbreaks of utter discouragement and 
downheartedness” have not been wit- 
nessed there before in the war, I am 
inclined to look upon it as German pro- 
paganda designed to lull us into believing 
the German game is almost up. 

Our best sequel to the recent success on 
the western front, in which our new army 
took so glorious a part, is the man-power 
bill now before Congress which places the 
draft ages at 18 to 45 years, inclusive. If 
passed in the form recommended by the 
\dministration, it will add millions of 
young men to America’s military strength. 


Hopeful Signs 

It will be hard fighting that wins the 
war, but there are today many hopeful 
signs for the cause of freedom. After 
months of delay America has come to an 
understanding with Japan, and Japan, 
America and other Allied powers have dis- 
patched a small, armed force to Vladivos- 
tok to co-operate with the Czecho-Slovaks. 





As announced by our State Department 


the present object of American troops will 
be to guard military stores, and “to render 
such aid as may be acceptable to the Rus 
sians in the organization of their self- 
defense.” The important thing is that we 
are now to go to, Russia’s help as friends 
without selfish desire for her territory, to 
aid her in freeing herself from the German 
yoke, to restore to her the territories stolen | 
by Germany and to save the democracy. | 
There will also be sent from the United | 
States ‘‘a commission of merchants, agri- | 
cultural experts, labor advisers, Red Cross 
representatives and agents of the Y. M.| 
C. A.,”’ to relieve the pressing needs of the | 
people and to help them solve their prob- 
lems. Allied forces, American troops | 
among them, have already landed at 
Archangel. The people of northern Russia 
have greeted the Americans enthusiastic- 
ally as they know America has no selfish 
designs upon Russia. At the same time | 
that a unified Allied policy toward Russia | 
has been adopted that bids fair to help 
establish order and a stable government in 
Russia and to bring about a Russian front 
by the spring of 1919, signs multiply of the 
failure of the German policy in Ukraine and 
other subjugated portions of Russia. | 
In the days of the Czars, the bomb was 
the favorite weapon of revolutionists. Be- | 
cause of the war the social revolutionists | 
are better supplied with bombs than ever 
before, and will not be slow to use them 
against the representatives of the power 


which betrayed Russia at Brest-Litovsk. | 
Germany is finding it a colossal task to, 
overrun a country so vast as Russia. In| 


Austria the food situation has become 
“absolutely untenable.” It is difficult to 
see how Austria can go through another 
winter of war. The Austrians would gladly 
be rid of their German masters if they only 
knew how. Austrian officers are said te be 
glorying in the German defeat on the 
Marne, saying that while their defeat on 
the Piave had been partly due to treachery, 
the Germans had been clearly outgeneraled. 


An Economic Policy Needed 

Having achieved military unity, Amer- 
ica and the Allies should work for economic 
unity. The whole matter was brought 
to the front again when Premier Lloyd 
George, in addressing the Nationa] Union 
of Manufacturers, advocated an economic 
league against Germany. America was 
not a party to the Paris conference which 
took this stand, and it is now important 
that America and her Allies should come 
into harmony on this point before taking 
their places about a peace conference table. 
Winston Churchill, British Minister of 
Munitions, has said that the first con- 
dition upon which Germany can obtain 
peace is a decisive Allied victory on the 
battle-field; and that, in the second place, 
if Germany is to be received again intc the 
family of nations her people must break 
with her present military masters. The 
latter condition will have much (to do, 
I believe, with .Germany’s economic 
future. 

President Wilson, in replying to the 
Pope in August, 1917, declared selfish and 
exclusive economic leagues to be “ inex- 
pedient and in the end worse than futile, 
no proper basis for a peace of any kind, 
least of all an enduring peace.’ In his 
message to Congress, December 4, 1917, 
referring to the possibility of the German 
people after the war being under the same 
military masters, the President said, ‘ It 
might be impossible, also, in such unto- 
ward circumstances, to admit Germany to 
the free economic intercourse which must 
inevitably spring out of the other partner- 
ships of a real peace.” There wiil be a 
sentimental boycott of Germany for many 
years after the war. But what is to be 
the economic policy toward a Germany 
which we shall presume is defeated and 
thereafter democratized ? 
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Goodyear Tubes Are the Largest Selling 
' Brand in the World 


N the harshest kind of usage Goody ear Tubes serve un- 

failingly. “They wear exceedingly long, and perform 
every function that a good tube should. The quality of 
their materials, and the care with which they are manufac- 
tured are supplemented by an exacting ‘twenty-four hour 
test’’ which every Goody ear Tube must pass with perfect 
score before it is allowed to leave the factory. 
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a& Hasslerized 
i Ford 


he Hassler 

Shock Ab- 
sorber makesa 
marvelous 
change in the riding qualities of a Ford. It will 
give your car the smooth, easy, restful glide you 
associate only with high priced limousines. 


Proveour claims. Ride in aFord equipped with the 











For For 
FORD PATENTED FORD 
Cars Cars 


Shock Absorber 


We will apply a set for ten days’ free trial. At the end of that t me 
we will remove the set without a question.and without a cent of cost to 
you, if you say the word. 

There's no obligation to buy tied onto this offer. If you've never ridden 
on Hasslers, have a set put on, even though now you don’t think you want 
them. We will take the risk because we know what Hasslers do to a Ford. 

Don't take some other fellow’s word for this. Try 
Hasslers yourself. You will “try anything once,”— 
thereis no risk or trouble in this offer for you. 

Besides making your Ford ride like a $2,000 car, 
Hasslers save tires, gasoline, reduce up-keepone-third, 
and increase the resale value of your car. Nearlya 
miilion of the Patented Hasslers now in use. 

Write today—now—for Free Trial 
Blank and name of nearest dealer. 


Robert H. Hassler, Inc., 1833 Spruce St., Indianapolis, Ind. rn 
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WOMEN doing work that calls for 

unusual physical exertion enjoy 
garter comfort and security by wearing 
Velvet Grip Hose Supporters. They 
stand strain, give long wear and render 
patriotic service by 


Reducing Hosiery Bills 


They prevent tearing and drop stitches 
and thus save stockings. To make sure 
of getting Velvet Grip, look for the clasp 
having the button that is 
OBLONG and ALL RUBBER. 
Styles for women, misses and children sold everywhere. 
GEORGE FROST CO., Makers, BosTon 
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BUY 


War Savings Stamps 


During August, $4.19, and 
one cent additional for each 
following month during 1918 


The Government Buys 

it Back from You 00 
January Ist, 1923, for » 

The Leslie-Judge Co. is an authorized 

agent of the United States Government 

in the sale of Thrift Stamps and War 


Savings Stamps to the public. 
Our services are gladly rendered free. 














“THE MAN IN THE MOON” 


is the title of this 
attractive picture. 
It is a reproduc- 
tion of one of 
Judge’s recent 
covers, in full 
colors, mounted 
on a heavy mat, 
11 x 14, ready for 
framing. We will 
send it, postage 
free, for twenty-five cents,’ cash or stamps. 


Judge Art Print Department 


225 Fifth Avenue $3 New York City 


Central Park West 
Hotel San Remo 4, Sod tsth Streets, New York 
Overlooking Central Park's most picturesque lake. 
Especially attractive during the Spring and ae 
months. Appeals to fathers, mothers and childr 
Rooms and ar 50 upwards. 
Parlor, bedroom and bath—$4 00 per day and upwards. 
SPECIAL WEE KLY RATES. 
Please Write for Illustrated Booklet. 
Ownership Management—EpmMunD M. BRENNAN. 
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By the REV. 


NOTE: 
from Y.M.C. A. work at the front. 


AN we lick the Boche?”’ 


“Ts the Liberty Motor any good?” 

“T’ll say so!’ the Aviator replies and 
then he proceeds to tell you why. 

“Have we as accurate gunners as the 
Germans?” 

“T’ll say so!’’ is the reply and then the 
Artilleryman will proceed with elaborate 
figures and statistics, none of which you 
understand, to prove that short, sharp 
statement with which he answered yout 
question. 

“Are our engineers as efficient as the 
Hun engineers?” 

“T’ll say so!” replies the Engineer and 
he too goes on tc demonstrate. 

“Did you ever see such mud in all your 
life, or so much rain as they have here in 
France?” 

“Ti say so!” the Doughboy responds 
and then he will amplify that sentence. 

But the introduction to his answer 
“Tl say so!”’ in army phraseology, from 
'the home cantonments to the front lines, 
from the sea to the sky, in the sailor 
| language and in the soldier language, from 
private to captain, has become idiomatic. 

Nobody knows where it came from, nor 
why it was coined, but you’ll hear it every- 
| where, and it’s a good phrase. 

“Will you be glad when the job is 
finished and you get back to the good old 
U.S.A.” 

Then the “T’ll say so!” that you get 
in reply will thrill your soul to tears and 
laughter. His “I'll say so!” will warm 
your blood for an hour. 

And so I’m going to use the Doughboy’s 
own pet phrase to answer a question that 
folks at home have been asking me every- 
where I go to speak. I had it asked me by 
no less a personage than Charles Dana 
Gibson at the Salmagundi Club in New 
York. I had it asked me ina great open- 
air meeting in Pittsburgh. I had it asked 
me down in Virginia. I had it asked me 
down in Los Angeles. And I’ll answer it. 
| “Js there any truth in the statements 
| that vice and drinking are rampant in the 
| army in France?” If you had said to me 

“Ts it true that there is less drinking in the 
| army in France than there was among the 
same men when they were in civilian life?” 


” 








| if vou had said to me “Is it true that there 


Beetipeel cteoes in 6 VES Dae Seal Be Sere line in France. This place 
Helmets and gas masks had to be carried continually 
edged away from this region to lines nearer Berlin. 


ow ay ne. sees every aft 
ready for use. tly the Hine 


“Tl Say So!” 


W. L. STIDGER 
Mr. Stidger has recently returned 


“Tl say se!” the Doughboy tre- 
| plies. Then he proceeds to tell you how 
and why and when as proof. 


Where our boys over there “‘take heart again.” 





© COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC INFORMATIO.s 


Cheerful group of American soldiers, 


off duty, served with refreshments in a Triangle hut close to the fighting line in France. 


is comparatively no drinking by our men 
“Ts France?” 


in France?” if you had said to me, 
it true that an American boy 


The Rev. W. L. Stidger, a “‘sky-pilot” from 
California, getting ready for a trip in the air. 





FRENCH OFFICIAL P OTO. 


was for a time 


‘down the 
line’ seldom sees a girl?” if you had said to 
me “‘Is it true that there is little drinking 





and practically no vice in the army in 
I'd shout out with all my lungs 
and all my might? “T’ll say so!” 

I have been all over France. I havi 
slept with the men in their own billets 
I have eaten with them in their own 
messes. I have been with them “down 
the line” in the trenches, and I have been 
with them in the hospitals. I lived for 
ten weeks in the Enlisted Men’s Hotel in 
Paris, in the one city of all the world wher 
I would have been likely to see signs oi 
drinking and vice if I would have seen 
them anywhere in France. I: have lived 
in a port of entry city for two months 
And I say to the mothers and fathers of 
America that I did not, in all the time | 
was in France, see a dozen drunken Ameri 
can soldiers; nor doI believe that the aver 
age Ametican soldier has anything other 
than a combined feeling of pity and con- 
tempt for the average bad woman ol 
France. 

A boy said to me one night: “I never 
had so much respect for American women 
as I have since I have seen some of these 
women cf France who walk the streets.”’ 
Another boy said to me one evening in 
Paris: ‘‘These street walkers on the Boule 
vard don’t ‘get’ the average American 
soldier because he’s got sense enough to 
keep himself clean in this Man’s Army. 
He wants to get this job finished and get 
home and he knows that that stuff doesn’t 
go to make good that object!” 

Another lad said to me in answer to : 
question that I put to him, “Why do you 
keep clean?” “T’ll show you the reason.”’ 
Then he pulled out of his pocket thre 
reasons. One was a picture of his mother, 
the second a picture of his wife, and th 
third a picture of his baby. 

““You have some mighty good reasons!’ 
I said with feeling. 

“T’'ll say so!” was his reply. 

To be certain that my own enthusiasn 
over the American boys in France was no 
warping my judgment, I interviewe 
several conservative Jeaders in churcl 
affairs, men who would te certain t 
notice any deviation from the mora 
standards if there were any. 

The first man to whom I went was 
Bishop Brent of the Episcopal Church 
he who has become known to all the worl 
because of his great Christian activities 
in the Philippines, he who is Genera! 
Pershing’s close perscnal friend, and wh« 
received this great soldier into the church 
he who is now the Chaplain in Chief oi 
the American forces—and he authorized 
‘wme to say to the mothers and fathers o! 
America that he had seen only a met 
minimum of drunkenness and vice in the 
army and that he believed it to be the 
cleanest, most free-from-vice-and-drink. 
of any army that was ever raised in the 
world’s history. 
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[ asked Bishop McConnell of the| could catch the contagion of that sane opti- 
Methodist Episcopal Church the same} mism it would thrill the nation to its roots. 


question and he said: “I have been 
traveling in France for several months 
and have seen a good deal of the American 
army and I have never up to this time 
seen a single drunken American soldier. 
[believe that moral conditions in the army 
gre as nearly perfect as they can be.” 

Not content with these testimonies, 
and knowing how vital this message would 
be to the folks at home, after some of the 
reports that have been given circulation, 
I went to Bishop Israel of the Jewish 
Church and asked him the same question 
and he said: ‘‘ You may tell the people at 
home that after having been in France for 
nearly a year and after having spoken all 
over France to the boys and after having 
seen them in their playing, their fighting, 
and their resting, I add my testimony to 
the fact that I have not seen a half dozen 
drunken men since I have been here.” 

Then I went to Bishop Anderson of the 
Methodist F piscopal Church and received 
the same testimony. 

And so if you’ll ask me today if I do not 
think that the American army in France 
is the cleanest crowd of men, the freest 
fom vice and immorality, the truest to 
home ideals of any army that was ever 
raised in the world’s history, an army that 
will be able to come back to its women 
with heads high and eyes unwavering? 
[lsay so! T’ll say so! I'll say so! 

“Are the boys optimistic and hopeful?” 
I'l say so! From the very beginning the 
boys in France have been full of a fine 
humility, but also full of just as fine a 
confidence. There have never been any 
uncertainties in their hearts about the 
inevitable end. The most optimistic, the 
most buoyant, the most hopeful, crowd of 
men on the face of the earth today is the 


‘Are the boys good fighters, as good as 
we hoped?” I'll say so! One day a 


hut after a terrible raid on the Toul line. 
He had been fighting since three o’clock 
that morning when the attack had started. 
He was mud from head to foot; his uni- 
form was torn and covered with blood 
where he had carried wounded men; _his 
hair was disheveled; his face was worn 
with the strain of the day; he had been 
sent back by his major because he had 
been .gassed. As he staggered into the 
hut he said, ““My God I’ve seen every 
officer in my company killed today! 
He was depressed, but a cup of hot coffee 
warmed him up and then he finished his 
sentence, ‘But we licked them, thank 
God, we licked the Boche at his own game. 
We killed six Germans to one American 
and we sent them back into their trenches 
with the wires hanging full of dead Huns. 
We licked them! We licked them at their 
own game!” 

That was early in the year, just after 
we Americans had taken over our first 
real sector in which we had full command, 
and this was the first real test of our 
American soldiers. Nobody knew just 
exactly what would happen, but the 
captain “expressed it for us all. Since 
that time no American in France has had 
any doubts, and every succeeding raid or 
drive since that has only added to his 
confidence. The fighting that is going on 
now fulfills the promise made in the raids 
of last winter that the American soldier is 
superior in every way to the Boche he is 
fighting. His morale is higher. He is 
not afraid of hand-to-hand fighting—he 
rather likes it, he prefers it to trench 
fighting. The Boche shouts ‘‘Kamarad” 





American Army in France. If America itself 


Don’t Despise 


when he faces the steel. 


the Junk Man 


By GEORGE E. WALSH 


E have heard so much about waste 

recently that we have accepted 
meekly the assertion that we are the most 
wasteful nation on the face of the globe. 
Yet even before the war there were upward 
of fifty concerns in this country whose 
vhole industry was based on the conver- 
sion of waste products, representing a busi- 
ness of nearly a billion dollars, and count- 
ss smaller businesses. 

Leading in this industry are the great 
cotton and woolen mills which make 
shoddy. The term shoddy carries an un- 
pleasant meaning, but it is only when the 
attempt is made to pass off shoddy as 
something else that the unpleasant mean- 
ingapplies. All the short lengths of cotton, 
wool and other fibre materials of mills are 
bought up by the concerns that make 
shoddy and converted into respectable ma- 
terial. A thousand and one fabrics of com- 
mon use that sell at low prices are made 
from these mill ends and mill waste. The 
industry is so enormous that it is doubtful 
ifthe nation could be properly clothed and 
shod without shoddy cloth. 

What becomes of all the pins, needles, 
od corks, shoes and waste clothes? The 
answer is simple. They are gathered up 
and used over again. There is a trade of 
several million dollars in old corks. They 
are gathered up, macerated and converted 
into artificial corks, shoe lining and shoe 
soles, 

Cast-off leather scrap that is nearly as 
tough and serviceable as the original is 
te-employed. Heretofore the trouble has 

n to find a perfectly waterproof glue 
ot cement which would hold the particles 
together under the effects of water; but 
today cement is used which is absolutely 
Waterproof. The scraps of leather are 
ground, cooked and pressed until solid 
though for any kind of wear. This scrap 
father, when properly made, can be used 

the inner soles of shoes. 





We all know that waste paper and old 


clothes go into the cooking vat after a sea- | 


son of wear, and come out in brand-new 
clothes. Rags and old paper comprise al-' 
most thirty per cent of the fibres used for 
paper-making in the United States. 

The recovery of scrap metal was a big 
industry before the war, and it hasincreased 
greatly since. None of the metal is 
wasted if the second-hand dealers can se- 
cure it. There is an apparent waste by 
the individual householder who throws 
them away, but the dealer in second-hand 
metals hunts diligently for them. The 
waste materials of a city like New York 
run into the millions. If they reach the 
dump heap they are recovered from it by 
those whose business it is to gather them 
up. 

There is a regular trade in automobile, 
bicycle and other vehicular tires. The 
rubber from these is recovered and con- 
verted into cheaper goods where a mini- 
mum of rubber is all that is necessary for 
their proper manufacture. Even the cotton 
fabric of these tires is recovered and utilized 
in other ways. 

Tin and copper are not wasted, although 
thrown away by one who has no further use 
for them. Detinning processes enable 
manufacturers to recover most of the tin 
and use it over again, and copper is almost 
as good when resmelted:as whenrfirst ‘taken 
from the mine. 

Even the bones which come from our 
tables are not wasted. Bones are of value 
for glue-making, and they are persistently 
gathered up and sold to the glue factories. 
Millions of pounds of glue are made yearly 
from bones. 

So nearly all the so-called waste that we 
throw away finds its way back to the fac- 
tory established for converting it into use- 
ful articles. There may be-millions.of dol- 
lars of waste thrown away by our cities, 

Continued on page, 266 
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Feelings, John! 
5 Never mind this one’s opinion or 
y that—your own feelings are the best 
guide. Coffee may seem to agree 
with some people, but for the man 
of nervous or bilious temperament, 
. it’s better left alone. 
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coffee drinkers are using 
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‘CUT IN GAS 
COSTS 

The New Stromberg Carburet- 

or is never at mercy of outside 
conditions. ‘‘/nternally” right in 
construction and eternally right in 
action. Insures most miles per 
gallon and least cost per mile 
ALWAYS 


Send for Literature. Give name, 
model and year of your car. 


ARBURETOR 





25 Cents 


JUDGE ART PRINT DEPARTMENT 


225 Fifth Avenue 





New York City; 


TROMBERG Lies it! 
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HIS amusing picture, in full colors, 
9x12 mounted on a heavy mat, 
ready for the frame, will be sent post- 
paid for 
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6% Bonds of 
Solid Worth 


‘THE first mortgage serial bonds, 
safeguarded under the Straus Plan, 
are a logical investment for the funds 
of any one wishing complete safety and 
a good interest return. 

Call or write for our booklet, “Safety 


and 6%,’ and our current 6% offerings 
in $100, $500 and $1,000 denominations. 














Ba Jasper’s Ba 
Hints to Money-Makers 





Detroit 


Ask for Booklet No. H-803 


S.\W.STRAUS & CO. 


Established 1882 Incorporated 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
150 Broadway Straus Building 

Minneapolis _ 

Philadelphia 


36 years without loss to any investor 


San Francisco 














How the Partial 
Payment Plan Helps 


The Partial Payment Plan enables you to 
Buy investment stocks and bonds— 
1 share or more ora $100 bond or more— 


For an initial payment ranging from 
$10 upward— 


For monthly payments of $5 and up- 
ward. 


You ¢an get a good income while paying 
for securities as well as after you have pai 
for them. 


Send for Booklet B-4 
“Partial Payment Plan.” 


John, Muir, % (> 
Odd Lots 


Main Office, 61 Broadway, N. Y. 











Monthly Savings 
Regularly Invested 


in dividend-paying securities will sub- » 
stantially increase your income. 


Under **The Ten Payment Plan’”’ sums 
as small as $10 a month may be invested 
in sound securities many of which will 


Return Mach More 
Than Ordinary 


Interest 


How to insure a definite saving each 
month and how to invest this saving pro- 


H fitably are r in our two booklets 


"and “ Let us send you a copy 


of each, 


E. M. Fuller & Co. 


Consolidated yp of N. Y. 
50 BROAD STREET NEW YORK 


Bonds are secured by first mort- 
gages on improved farms in the best 


agricultural sections of Oklahoma. 


We have loaned over $3,000,000.00 


without a cent of loss to any investor. 


Bonds mature in 2, 3, and 5 years and 
can be had in denominations of $100.00 
$1000.00—interest payable 


$500.00 and 
semi-annually 
AURELIUS-SWANSON Cco., Inc. 
Assets over $400,000.00 
28 State National Bank Building 
Oklahoma City Oklahoma 
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WILLIAM M. GARLAND 


A Los Angeles 
(Calif.) real estate 
man, recently elected 
president of the Na- 
tional Association of 
Rea. Estate Boards, 
who efficiently assists 
department heads at 
Washington in- pur- 


vice, 
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New York, are placed on what is known as 


o “‘Jasper,” 


HE curse of the country is politics— 
cheap politics—the kind that caters 
for votes, that sacrifices principle for pre- 
ferment, and that throws patriotism into 
the discard. The American people are not 
only tolerant, they are almost childish 
in many things. It is not uncommon to 
hear a man so partisan that he will declare 
that he would vote for a yellow dog on his 
ticket rather than for an angel on the 
opposite side. 
It would be well if a strong admonition 
to the Federal Trade Commission to take 
its hands off big business should also. be 
given. Possibly it has been, and that this 
accounts for the withdrawal of the notori- 
ous California agitator Heaney from its 
working force. The situation must war- 
rant action when my gentle friend Senator 
Simmons, Chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee, feels compelled to enter his protest 
against the appalling aggregate cf the esti- 
mates of the Treasury Department. He 
is quoted as saying, “We don’t want to go 
wild on this matter of levying taxes for 
war purposes. I am perfectly willing to 
give the Treasury every dollar it needs, 
and I think the country is, but there is a 
difference of opinion as to what is needed. 
I think that the estimate for $8,000,000,- 
ooo by taxation is too large.”” These are 
sensible: words, uttered by a sensible Sena- 
tor. He was not responsible for the cru- 
+dities of the war revenue bill, including 
| the archaic postal zone rider, which even 
Mr. Wilson himself disavowed. 
| Speaking of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, it must have beer humiliating-to the 
| thoughtful members of that body (and 
one or two still remain) to read the vigor- 
ous answer of Swift & Company to the 
commission’s charge of profiteering. The 
answer was complete and absolutely justi- 
fied the conclusion of the packers,sin say- 
ing finally, “The whole report of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission is a. one-sided 
affair. It not only ignores-busines$ funda- 
mentals, but wilfully misrepresents the 
facts. The industries affected have been 











THORNTON LEWIS 


A popular 
man who lately, after 
years of efficient ser- 
resigned the 


traffic manager of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railroad to become 
the president of the 





BARRIS & EWING 


HON. CLAUDE A. SWANSON 


United States Sena- 
tor from Virginia and 
new chairman of the 
Committee on Naval 
Affairs, succeeding the 
late Senator Tillman. 
Mr. Swanson. has 
served seven terms in 
the House, was for 


railroad 


of freight 
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Notice.—Subscribers to LESLIE’Ss WEEKLY at the home office, 225 Fifth Avenue, 


“ Jasper’s Preferred List,”’ entitling them to 


the early delivery of their weekly and to answers to inquiries on financial questions and, 

in emergencies, to answer by telegraph. Preferred subscribers must remit $5 directly to the 

office of LESLIE’s in New York, and not through any subscription agency. 
_ made for answering questions, and all communications are treated confidentially. A 

three-cent postage stamp should always be inclosed. 
Financial Editor, LESLIE’s WEEKLY, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Anonymous communications will not be answered. 


No charge is 


All inquiries should be addressed 


given no opportunity to explain their side 
of the case, and the Commission gives no 
explanations of the business reasons for 
the facts gleaned from the packers’ books. 
We protest that this is not a proper way 
for such an important department of the 
Government to proceed.” 

I wish that every reader of this depart- 
ment who believes in fair play, and who 
wants to judge of the case in question 
from the evidence, could write to Swift & 
Company, Chicago, for a copy of its an- 
swer to the Federal Trade Commission. 
I have seldom seen within the compass of a 
few small printed pages a more severe in- 
dictment of a public department at Wash- 
ington than this little document contains. 
And at the same time send for the latest 
monthly circular of the National City 
Bank of New York, and read its inde- 
pendent judgment of the case of the 
packers. 

And what joy must be brought to the 
hearts of all the German propagandists— 
who would give millions if they could only 
dynamite our packing houses—when they 
read the Federal Trade Commission’s un- 
justifiable attack on the packers who are 
working night and day, not only to feed 
our own soldiers and sailors, but also to 
save our allies from starvation. Next to 
dynamiting the packing-houses, the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission has done the worst 
thing possible in trying to prejudice the 
public against captains of industry whose 
patriotism and unse ess are abun- 
dantly in evidence. 

The dullness in the market continues 
and will continue undoubtedly until the 
depth and breadth of the war tax revenue 
bill is disclosed and until the crop situation 
is entirely clarified and the Liberty Loan 
well gotten under way. But I do not for- 
get the fact that for the investor with 
sma!l means the present prices of standard 
securities,.and especially of good bonds, 
offer unusual inducements. 

The man with a large income, on which 
a very high supertax must be paid, will not 
























Analysis of 
Liberty Bond Issues 


We have prepared for 


use of investors a concise com- 
of 


parison of the several issu 


Liberty Bonds. 


The table shows the yields 
and essential details of th: 
issues outstanding. 


SIX 


A copy will be sent 
request for L-86. 


The National City 
Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 
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“A Buyer’s Guide to Good Investments,” 


Federal 
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Harry W. Ford, Pres. 
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income-producing. They 
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EATTLES 





TLE (TICE 


UR mort; 
improved city Property, oi of our own care! 
Interest collected and forwarded regularly every six mouths. 





May we help you to profit from the attractive investment 
field in Seattle? Write for information. 


JOSEPH E. THOM ! 
Third Ave. and Spring St. nese, Seatzic, Wash. 

















Under this heading 


“Free Booklets for Invesiors” 


on the opposite page, you wil! find 
a descriptive list of valuable book- 
lets and circulars of information 
which will be of great value in 
arranging your investmen's t0 
produce maximum yield, = 
safety. A number of them an 
prepared especially for the —_s 
investor and the “beginner it 
investing.” 
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find securities attractive that yield from 
even to eight per cent. because the larger 
;is income the more the Government will 
sake. He is therefore in the market to 
surchase the low-yield income-tax-exempt 
curities, including the first 349 per cent. 
liberty Loan, which, as I said at the time 
{ their issue, will in the end command 
the highest premium of all the Liberty 
joans, regardless of their low rate of in- 
rest, because their tax-exemption clause 
makes them particularly available for 
:hose Who have large incomes to report. 
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| 
| 





G., ATLANTIC Crty, N. J.: There is no indication 
in the circular that Elk Basin United Oil Com- 
panies is a producer. . : 

S, MORRISDALE, PENNA.: Pierce Oil 5-year con- 
yertible 6’s have been commended by experts as a 
“good business man’s speculation.” 

B,, SEWICKLEY, Penna.: I think well of Intl. 
Corporation, but the stock is not yet full-paid. 
for the present, hold the stocks you have. 
“M, FLUSHING, R. I.: Pierce Oil, Nipissing, and 
gaston, Williams & Wigmore are fairly good pur- 

ses, but not in the highest investment class. U. 
§, Rubber first pfd. is the best on your list. 

T, WHEELING, W. Va.: U. S. Steel common is 
ma very attractive earnings and dividend basis, 
jut unless our steel industry is assured adequate 
uriff protection, it will meet the keenest com- 
tition after the war. : j i 

J, Sauissury, Mp.: Penn.-Ky. Oil & Gasoline 
Ref. Corp. is on a 16 per cent. basis. Its initial 
jvidend was paid last October. It is not as yet a 
gasoned company. The stock, par $5, sells at 
shout $6, and is a speculation. 

N., WAKEsHA, Wis.: Considering both yield and 
curity, I should list the stocks you inquire about 
inthis order: Beth. Steel 7 per cent. notes, Union 
Pacific 6’s, American Tel. & Tel. 6’s, Armour & 
(o, 6's, and Rock Island ref. 4’s. They are all 


—_—- = _ 
> + @& 
LT 


M., CLEVELAND, Onto: You could with reason- 
tle safety invest your $2,500 in 5-share lots of 
ach stocks as American Woolen pfd., American 
(a & Foundry, Corn Products pfd., So. Pac., 
(sion Pacific, Westinghouse and Republic Iron & 
Steel. 

P., EVANSVILLE, InpD.: I have a poor opinion of 
Barnett Oil & Gas. The stock has been frequently 
manipulated. It is safer not to buy any stock 
jable to assessment. It looks as if Cosden should 
gme day sell higher, and the stock should not be 





ort: TE sacrificed. 

ate MM Dp, Brooxtyn, N. Y.: Investments in most 
ues | mterprises in Mexico will be risky until the coun- 
pon | try has been really made orderly and quiet. The 


is |B best purchases among so-called Mexican stocks at 


hey |mm present are Greene Cananea Copper and Mexican 
and Petroleum. : 

Th M., Superior, Ariz.: Tungsten mines have 
ro mostly been disappointing. It is barely possible 


that some day the metal may be profitably mined. 
Pacific Tungsten advanced on reported excellent 
» Mgemings, but the statements were not definite. 
ts. The shares are as yet highly speculative. 
B., PirtspuRGH, Pa.: Oklahoma Prod. and 
Ref. Company is a well-thought-of minor oil con- 
em, but you can find a higher yield and more 
aiety in Anglo-American Oil, a S. O. subsidiary. 
tnited Eastern, a mining stock, though a dividend 
myer, is less reliable than Anglo-American. 

R., KNOXVILLE, TENN.: I would not advise you 

buy Corn Products common on a margin at 
pesent, as the stock has had a considerable rise. 
The Michigan Copper & Brass Company’s earn- 
igs in 1917 showed a considerable decrease. The 
does not appear attractive. 
H., Cuero, Texas: American Woolen common 
ad Atlantic Gulf & West Indies common are among 
pod business men’s investments. Owing to its 
matic dividend record, Cotton Oil common is less 
éirable. Cotton Oil pfd. which has paid 6 per 
tt. for 26 years, is better. 

H, Pawrucket, R. I.: For a man with a little 
Money who wants to invest and to run a chance 
fa speculative profit, So. Pac., Beth. Steel B, 

Arrow pfd., General Motors pfd., and Royal 
Iutch Oil seem good at present. American Ice 
i. also has possibilities, paying 5 per cent. and 
around 50. 

§, Drrrorr, Micu.: Reo Motor is one of the 
tt-managed of the auto companies and is pay- 
M10 per cent. on par ($10). Wright Martin, if 
war continues, is in a position to profit largely. 
common has no par value; preferred par $100. 
huy the preferred. American Hide & Leather shows 
Mcreasec earnings and has possibilities. Par $100. 
B.,, Provipence, R. I.: Your friend is right. If 

War continues and our public utilities are not 
Permitted to increase their rates to offset the in- 
eased cost of maintenance, they will have a hard 
sason before them. There is encouragement in 
the fact that hundreds of utility companies through- 
— United States have been allowed to advance 

Tates. 
F, Crvcrynatt, Onto: The demand for all our 
9 "Ww materials, including copper, is expected to be 
‘ry heavy after the war. While I do not regard 
d Rining stocks so favorably as other industrials, it 
rent be well to hold your coppers for the present. 
> lag” of no corporation called “Owens Spot- 
n - If you mean Owens Bottle Machine Com- 
: may, it looks safe to hold the stock. 
» Brooxtyn, N. Y.: It will not be possible to 
‘ he effect of the new revenue law on the market 
e 




















ity of 
ton. 


ment 


latil the act has been completed and passed. Some 
bon Stocks are attractive, including Willys-Over- 
White Motor, Pierce Arrow anc Reo. I have 








think well of are American Woolen pfd., Corn 
Products. pfd., Beth. Steel 8 per cent., U. S. Rubber 
first pfd., So. Pac., Union Pacific, Great North- | 
ern, N. Y. Central and Atchison, both common | 
and pfd. | 

H. A., SAN Francisco, Cauir.: A “poor hard- 
working devil” with a few hundred dollars to invest | 
absolutely with safety, and so that it can be “easily 
cashed,”’ can realize his purpose by buying such | 
bonds as Atlantic Coast Line first 4’s, C. B. Q. | 
joint 4’s, Norfolk & Western first con. 4’s, South- | 
ern Pacific R. R. ref. 4’s, U. S. Steel s. f. 5’s, U.S. | 
Rubber first 5’s, or such stocks 4 American Woolen 
pfd., American Smelting pfd.. Beth. Steel 8 per 
cent. pfd., U.S. Rubber first pfd. or Corn Prod- | 
ucts pid. Beth. Steel and Cudahy Packing Com- 
pany’s notes are well-regarded and safe. 

M., SWANSEA, WALES: You might invest your 
$2,000 in. the following bonds, all classed as safe 
and all yielding your required 5 4 per cent. or more: 
C. B. Q. joint 4’s, Beth. Steel Company first 5’s, 
Lake Shore deb. 4’s, C. C. C. & St. L. gen. 4’s, 
U. P. conv. 4’s, or Midvale Steel s. f. cv. 5’s. In 
stocks you might consider American Woolen pfd., 
Beth. Steel 8 per cent. pfd., American Smelting 
pfd., U. S. Rubber 8 per cent. first pfd., Corn 
Products pfd., Southern Pacific, Union Pacific or 
Atchison, common and preferred. The Title 
Guarantee & Trust Company, 176 Broadway, New 
York, is a reliable institution. 

D., Los ANGELES, Cauir.: The Elk Horn Oil 
Company controls leases on about 400 acres of 
land in Wyoming. I find no reports of production 
and the stock seems highly speculative. I have no 
information regarding Pan American Oil. Pan 
American Petroleum is one of the S. O. group and 
is a liberal dividend-payer. Willys-Overland pfd. 
is a business man’s purchase, but not to be classed 
with Bethlehem Steel 8 per cent. pfd., Corn Prod- 
ucts pfd., U. S. Steel pfd., or American Woolen 
pfd. Maxwell first pfd. is not so desirable now 
that the dividend is being paid in scrip. Eventu- 
ally the stock may work out all right. White Motors 
is one of the best of the motor stocks. U.P., S. P., 
and Atchison are all reliable railroad stocks. Among 
Standard Oils paying 6 per cent. or more on present 
market figure are Ohio Oil, Galena Signal, com- 
mon and pfd., and Anglo-American. 
New York, August 17, 1918. 


JASPER. 


Free Booklets for Investors 


High Western interest rates are yielded by loans 
on improved Seattle property dealt in by Joseph E. 
Thomas & Co. Inc., Third Avenue & Spring Street, 
Seattle, Washington. The firm mails full particu- 
lars to any address. 

L. R. Latrobe & Co., 111 Broadway, New York, 
send to any inquirer the latest available informa- 
tion on any stock. This firm buys for customers 
Curb securities for cash, on margin, or on the par- 
tial payment plan. 

It is always safer for an investor to get advice from 
experts. E.W. Wagner & Co., members N. Y. Stock 
Exchange, 33 New Street, New York, invite corre- 
spondence on all investments.’ The firm furnishes 
free analytical reports and special weekly cotton 
and grain letters. 

During the war period there will be an unusual 
value in the “Bache Review’s” analyses of the 
effect of important events on the business and finan- 
cial situation. Investors and business men can ob- 
tain copies of this sterling publication by applying 
to J. S. Bache & Co., members N. Y. Stock Ex- 
change, 42 Broadway, New York. 

The $100 bond draws the same interest and is as 
well secured as the bond of higher denomination 
issued by the same company. Baby bonds are in- 
viting investments for persons with small means. 
A list of attractive offerings of $100 bonds will be 
sent to any applicant by John Muir & Co., spe- 
cialists in odd lots, 61 Broadway, New York. 

S. W. Straus & Co., 150 Broadway, New York, 
and Straus Building, Chicago, recommend for com- 
plete safety and good returns the 6% first mort- 
gage serial bonds safeguarded under the Straus 
plan. The firm’s pamphlet, “Safety and 6%” and 
a list of offerings of issues in $100, $500 and $1,000 
denominations may be obtained by writing for 
booklet H-803. 

A moderate investment yielding $25 a month is 
certainly desirable. This return may be secured by 
buying 50 shares of Cities Service preferred stock. 
The company is one of the strongest of our oil and 
public utility corporations and it pays dividends 
monthly. For a completer statement write for 
circular L- 90 to Henry L. Doherty & Company, 
61 Wall Street, New York. 

The rapid growth of Seattle makes real estate in 
that city an excellent basis for mortgages and bonds. 
The Northern Bond & Mortgage Company, 808 
Third Avenue, Seattle, Washington, offers 7% 
bonds in denominations of $100 to $500 secured by 
a building in the central business section of the city. 
The company will send full information, with pho- 
tographs and literature, upon request. 

First farm mortgages and tax-free municipal 
bonds are among the most reliable of securities, 
especially those issued in such a prosperous State 
as Iowa. Bonds of these classes in denominations 
of $50 to $1,000 may be bought on the partial pay- 
ment plan if so desired. Details are given in the 
free book, “Iowa Investments No. 153 C,” sup- 
plied by the Bankers Mortgage Company, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

Investors seeking new opportunities will not over- 
look the graphite industry, which has shown great 
growth during the last few years. Its possibilities 
are set forth interestingly in “Securities Sugges- 
tions,” published fortnightly by R. C. Megargel & 
Co., members N. Y. & Chicago Stock Exchanges, 

27 Pine Street, New York. This publication dis- 
cusses important developments in the financial 
world, and numbers 12 and 13 contain articles of 

particular value. To get copies of these booklets | 








Pe tly suggested that good stock; are a pur- 
at current figures. Among the issues I 











write to the company for 20-D. 









Home 


For Every 
With Boys in the War 





NATIONAL 
HONOR 
TABLET 


LL metal, copper-bronze color, 

beautiful in design and work- 
manship, striking in appearance, 
ready to be put on your door; a 
weather-proof permanent mark of 
distinction that will be prized and 
handed down from generation to 
generation in honor of 


Your Boy in Army or Navy 
Separate designs with official in- 
signia for Army, Navy and Marine 
Corps—also for one, two, three or 
four men from the same home. Door 
Tablets $1.00—Easel Tablets for dress- 
er, mantel or table $2.00. If not 
for sale in your vicinity, we will send 
by mail to any address on receipt of 
the price. In ordering by mail say 
whether the Army, Navy or Marine 
Corps Tablet is wanted and how 
many have gone from your home. 


, 


“min “ 
fn 


For Christmas 
National Honor Tablets make beau- 
tiful presents sure to be appreciated 
in the home of any man in the ser- 
vice—just the thing. 





Copyright 1917 
Door Plate for home of a man in the army. 


Actual size 334 x5 inches. Price $1.00. 


Fill out and send this Coupon with dollar bill attached 
715 Close Bidg., Toledo, O. 


Send me a National Honor Tablet 


SELL ON SIGHT 


' 
: : : [_] Soldier CD One man 
DEALERS £2," 3,3 "ge | wm. | Bi termn 
ave only to display Na- . 
tional Honor Tablets to enjoy a brisk sale and For CO Sailor honor oO Th 
continued demand. Write for dealer's price | ’ of ree mer 
list and descriptive circular. CT] Marine O a 


Put a cross mark thus X in square indicating your 
AGENTS Boy Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, boy's branch of the service and in the square in- 
Red Cross Auxiliaries make | 
money for their causes in house-to-house selling 
of National Honor Tablets. Write for our 
proposition to agents. 


dicating the number of men that have gone from 
your home, 











| Your name on this line 
The Hart Products Company | oi adéréss on this tine 
715 Close Building - Toledo, Ohio | aE -enevecskeondesescerse. Se agar. sneeeseousee 
| 
crn 


' Leslie-Judge 
Representatives WANTED 


In Small Towns and Country Districts 


E want you to help us to introduce to the firesides of country homes, 
The Happy Medium, JUDGE and America’s only Illustrated News- 
Paper, LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 
‘oung men and young women (17 to 21) preferred. No experience nec- 

essary. We teach and help you to secure subscriptions for three and six 
months and a year. No Single Copy Sale. 

Use your spare time, evenings, holidays, etc., and earn from $5 to $25 a week, or put 
in all of your time and earn double this amount. 

Answer quickly so you can start now. Give population and description of town, 
township or territory you think you can cover. 


SUB-AGENCY LESLIE-JUDGE COMPANY 


DEPARTMENT 





eS 


225 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 

















WAR SAVINGS. STAMPS 
DELIVERED TO YOUR HOME 


Tear Out—Fill In —Hand Letter-Carrier—or Mail to Post Office 
TO THE LOCAL POSTMASTER:— Kindly have letter-carrier deliver to me 





OMe eee ee ee eee a ees eee cee es reset ee ene ees for which I will pay on delivery: 
(Date) 
36 SOC aaa so $5. U. S. WAR-SAVINGS STAMPS at$.............each 
(See prices below) 
ey Ss dae 25c. U.S. THRIFT STAMPS at 25c. each. 
(State number wanted) 

CME, 2 ives < oe dpe 6 obwacs 63 ene Aah cee 
ES ids akc oss v.00 gap-eg 600s oy ad ass Lesthete With 





W. S. S. COST DURING 1918 
Aug.. . $4.19 or. Se . $4.21 Nov.. . $4.22 


Ss. 
Dec. . . $4.23 
WORTH $5.00 JANUARY 1, 1923 















































PATENT ATTORNEYS 
Your Idea W anted, Patent Your Inven- 
I I'll help you market it Send for 4 free books 
t of patent buyers, hundreds of ideas wanted, et« 
Advice free Patents advertised free Richard B 
nt Lawyer, 14 Owen Bldg., Washington 
6 | Woolworth Bldg., New York 
for List of In- 
manufacturers, and prices of 
and list of Patent Buyers. Our 
upon remnant Victor J. Evans 
inth, Washington, D. C 


Wanted Ideas—Write 

entions wanted by 
fered for inventions 
four books sent free 


& Co., Patent Attys., 813 


Think of Some Sim- 
Protect your ideas, they ma y 
Write for ‘‘ Needed Inventions, 

Dept. 789, Washington, D 


Wanted an Idea! 
ple thing to patent 

bring you wealth 
Randolph & Co 


7 HELP WANTED 
Men Wanted—Big Pay E 


work. We want an energetic man in each locality 
to introduce our line. Permanent positions; pay up 
to $40 a week to start. Opportunity to become our 
branch manager with excellent salary or commis 
sion 

lhe work is pleasant 
experience is necessary 





lasy Spare-time 





no investment or previous 
to secure one of these fine 
yns. We explain and furnish everything If 
u are a hustler and appreciate an unusual oppor- 
unity to make big money, we want you and will 
pay you well Start in spare time—earn more in 
ne or two hours each evening than you do now for 
l k. Promotion to full-time position as 
r will be offered as soon as you dem- 
earnestness. Make application at 
>» We will reply by return mail, giv 
ions for starting the work. The Ruby 
t. 400, Como Building, Chicago, III 





b ch manag 








Hundreds of Men and Women Wanted 











Giovernment and Business Concerns to make 
ha il drawings, tracings, et« Salaries up to 

. Oa " Pleasant worl Permanent positions 
I gi 1 net sar I vour home in your 
I fu | draw r tfit free and he 

a on whe jualified Write toda 

f a s and Ap} on Blank Ro ( 
Cla D 8, Col School of Drafting 

\ 1). ¢ 

Men Women, Wi anted for Government 
needed immediately 
mployment li eral 

idvantages. We prepare you al 

1 position or we refund your mone \ 

YQ free t ens, Washington Civ 

ol, 2018S Marden Bldg., Wash., D. C 


Government Positions Pay Big Money 


for exam by forme r | S. Civil 

Ss Secretary-Examine Write today for free 
book 9 Arthur R *atterson, Rochester, N. Y 
Women, 18 or over, wanted for 


Men, 


I v't War positions Thousands Clerical 

positions open, $100 month. Write for list. Frank- 

lin Institute, Dept. T 127, Rochester Y 
ADDING MACHINES 

Save Time, Labor—cost less than the 

iverage mistake The Ray adds with speed and 

.ccuracy of highest priced machines Also directly 


subtrz Used by U. 8. Government, Interna 
tional Harvester Co., B. & O. Ry., business and pro- 
fessional men everywhere Complete for $25.00 


acts 


Handsome desk stand free. Send no money, but 
write for 20 day free trial. Ray Company, 2133 
Candler Bldg., New York 





Automatic Adding Machine, ‘Subtracts, 
Multiplies, Divides. Does work of $300 machine. Re- 

tails $10. Five-Year Guarantee. Catalog and terms 
Dept. L, Calculator Co., Grand Kz apids, Mic! h. 
Adders. $2.50 to $6. 

None more accurate, simple, dandy. 

teed. 55,000 in use. Circular free. 

921-X, Indiana Ave., Chicago. 


: PERSONAL _ 
Teeth Bought. We Pay Up 


broken or not) and a outs 
crowns, bridges, jewelry, silver and Diamonds. Cash 
it, once—goods held 5 to 15 days for owner's ap- 
provai of our offer. United States Sme!ting Works, 
Inc., 397 Goldsmith Bldg. Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Start a Real Independent Business. You 
can make $5,000 to $6,000 and more annually, buy 

ing old gold, silver, platinum, false teeth, etc. I teach 
the business free. Small capital required. The Harri- 
on Method 2 Chislett Street Pittsburgh, Pa 


622 


Free 





Entire Cost. 
Fully guaran- 
Bassett Co., 





Old False 


to $35.00 per set 


AGENTS Ww ANTED ___ 


Sell Insyde Tyres. Inner Armor for old 
or new auto tires. Increase tire mileage. Prevent 
punctures and blowouts. Liberal profits. American 
Access. Co., Dept. L-1, Cincinnati, O 


SALESMEN W ANTED > 


Si ilesmen: Get Our Plan for Monogram- 


g Autos, tr aveling bags, sporting goods, etc., by 
‘ nple and neat transfer method. Very large prof 
ts Motorists ‘Accessories Co Mansfield, 0 


CALIFORNIA 


Farm in Sunny C alifornia. All about 








and ‘ crops, fruit mar rk s poultry, stoc 
for x ynths s Farm and Ir t 
De 2. San Francisco 





PHOTOPLAYS, STORIES, ETC. 


Free to Writers—a wonderful little book 

: brant a ame ae 
f f } WW ité f ‘ 
| WW e, Dep \ irn, N.Y 


Advertising in This Column 
i : onset ative issues are used 





Hot Days on the 
Hog’s Back, Trim- 
ming the Kaiser 
Karl, the Austrians 
Reswim the Piave, 
PP. 242-43, 245 
Make a plan of the 
battle based on Mr 
Hare’s account show 
ing all the important 
points and indicating 
by arrows what the 
\ustrians were try- 
ing to do. Note on 
the plan the points of 





NOTE: 
the defeat of the 
aspects of our labor problem are represented by Mr. Slauson’s pictures and article, p. 251, 


the compass. (Con- Mai 

sult a large map of — 

<a oe ~. sets of pict 

Northern Italy. p. 250 representin 
’ _ 256 representing 

Small maps only at 

show the Piave, 


Treviso and Venice. See Lestie’s for a 
detailed map of northern Italy.) What 
part did the railroad play in the battle? the 
river? Hog’s Back? Mention some battles 
of the Civil War where ari. 2r played an im- 
portant part; arailroad. Look up Cressy’s 
“ifteen Decisive Battles and note to what 
extent any of them were fought about a 
river or a railroad. Why should this be 
regarded as an important battle? Explain 
the success of the Italians. In how large 
numbers are the men advancing to the 
attack? In what formation? With what 
equipment? How do you account for the 
amount of equipment carried? How far 
men from the Austrian line? 
their advance by means’ of the 
imagining yourself to be 


What were some of the 


re these 
Describe 
picture 


their number. 








difficulties encountered by the photog 
ra in securing these pictures? .Hovw 
a ary” are these pictures to a good 

rstanding of the battle? Mr. Hare 
speaks of being Ne. ncertain as to the need 


for that particular picture,” p. 243.) 
Victory Lies in the Eagle Eye, p. 248. 
Look up the battle line in the Alps not 
ing which side has the advantage of high 
gr round. Why are these lookouts so im 
portant? What are they like? Point out 
the difficulties and dangers connected with 
them. Are these the only means by 
which the enemy are watched? Just what 
are they looking for? Is such service more 


LESLIE’S 


Edited by DANIEL 
thle... itn... tlie... itil... tlie... xiii... tilt... ttle... 
Special attention is called to Mr. 


fustrians during the 


and by the pictures on p. 258. 
ry the pictures on p. 250. 
ures which show movement: 


WEEKLY 


Outline 


C. KNOWLTON, 


last days of June (pp 


Vladivostok still continues to be 
This issue ts of special 


Mr. Hare 


supply of labor? What is likely to be 
the situation next year? (Read Mr 
Logan’s columns with reference to a pos 
sible change in the draft law.) What are 
some of the changes in farming shown in 
these pictures? Do they make it more or 
less difficult to supply the necessary labor? 
Why? How do the arrangements made 
this year for supplying labor compare with 
those cf last year? (Take your own local 
ity as an illustration How 
are the farmers meeting the 
demand for food and farm products duc 
to the war? Are the demands upon them 
greater or less than last year? Why? 


successfully 
int reased 


Helping Yourself by Helping Uncle 


Sam, p. 251. Point out some of the kinds 
ot service re juired by the tutomobilist as 
shown by these pictures. Which might be 

ind to what extent? Show by 











is article how winning the war is up to 
h individual automobilist, to every 
citizen no matter what his occupation 
1 out the different ways you may 


help Uncle Sam to solve this and other 


problems resulting from the war. 


Treating Them Rough— The Huns 
| Get an Overdose of Shell Fire, pp. 252 


or less important here than on the battle | 


front elsewhere? Why? 

“I'll Say So,”’ p. 262. Is it true that 
the morale of the United States army is 
probably higher than that of any army 
any nation has ever put into the field. 
Why, or why not? What are the great aims 
of the Y. M. C. A., Knights of Columbus, 
Salvation Army, and other organizations 
working with the soldiers? 


Farming for the Flag, p. 255. By 
what means are these city boys being 
turned into successful farm employees? 
To what extent is such help needed in 
your community? How does the situa- 
tion this*year compare with that cf last 
year as to the need for the city boy? 


253. Is this your idea of the confusion ac 

companying a hurried retreat? Why is the 
Allied aviator willing to risk himself within 
the zone of his own artillery’s shell fire? 
Why is the shell fire at this point likely to 
be double in its intensity to that 
would harass an army not retreating from 
a narrow salient? Is the horse counted on 
greatly in the German and Allied armies as 
a means of moving heavy guns? What 
steps are taken by commanders to guard 


| against a rout when ordering a retreat? 


Speedy 
p. 256. What made this speed possible? 
How does the record made in this particu- 
lar case compare with other speed records 
with which you are familiar? with the 


| records made in wocden ship construction? 


How do steel ships compare with wooden 
ships as to speed? What are some of the 


| difficulties which had to be overcome be- 


which | 


Building of Speedy Ship, | 


ee ee ee ee 


) Readers’ Guide and Study | 


Ph.D. 


Hare’s article and pictures descriptive of 
43, 245, 24 


a center of interest as 
interest as 
’s battle scenes, and the pictures on 
the progress in the construction of one of the much-needed ships. 


sh 
sh 


(C 


in 


August 24 '9)\ 


men for the 
fected ship 
tion? Enun 
various pro 
be met in the 
of this parti 
(Assume tl 
the first or 
constructec 
yar ds | 
would the 
parts of the 
share in it 
h as 
plished in « 
stages in tl 
ing of the 
represented 
three pictur 
is meant | 
this particular 





> 8 
beer 


containing two 





ip and why is 
ip needed? Consult the War ¢ 
ommittee on Public Informatio i 
teresting facts about the ship-b 





program under Shipping Board, Shi 
poration, etc. The leaflets of the 
Bureau of Education for May, 1 

tain some interesting lessons o 
Worker and the Wage systen N 
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Czecho-Slovaks Save Siberia, | i 
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A Week of the War 


Continued from page 241 
much aid from Russia in the way of active 
participation in the war. 
great deal of loose and foolish talk about 
re-establishing the eastern 
people realize how completely Russia has 
broken down, not only in a military sense, 
but alsoinan economic and industrial sense. 
Her starving. Her railroads are 
mostly scrap iron. Her army has melted 
to nothing and most ot her materials 
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ment friendly t Allies and anxious 
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Continued from page 263 
but actually the waste is only apparent Un 
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organized for German use in defensive war- building material is obtained. At a re 
There has been a| fare on the western front. meeting of scientists it was asserted tl} 
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“A Wonderful Bargain! 


AR NAINA A 


I’m Delighted!” 


and that’s what you'll say, too, when you see 


THE 
NEW 


AMERICAN 
UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY 


UNIVERSITIES 


The Latest and Most Complete English Dictionary 


Contributing Staff From 


the 


Leading 


Amer 


ican Universities 


Harvard, Princeton, Columbia, Pennsylvania, Cornell 


Assisted 


Printed on INDIA PAPER 


reduces weight and bulk as com- 
Unabridged Dictionaries 












which enormously 
pared with the old style 
printed on ordinary book paper. Instead of weigh 
ing sixteen pounds, the American Universiti 

Dictionary weighs only 734 pounds. Instead 
of being 6 inches thick, the American Uni- 
versities Dictionary only 234 inches 

thick. Instead of requiring an unsightly 
book stand, the American Universities 

Dictionary can be handled with the 
ease of a book of ordinary size. 


is 


There are nearly 2500 
pages in this big volume. 
16 Full-page Colored 
Plates, besides numer- 
ous illustrations in the 
text, form an interesting 
feature. 


by Specialists From 


All 


Parts of th 


e World 


Bound in 


FULL 
MOROCCO 


v ea Grecian | 
de gn in lettering lI 
Ope i ly re ce cove I 
> ly back a K he a 


bands. 


Full Gold Edges 


The Last Word in Elegance 
and — 


The Patent Thumb Index makes any part of the 
complete vocabulary of nearly 400,000 words in- 
stantly ssible Size of volume 11 x 9 incl 


ace 
Two and th 
pounds. 


ree-quarters inches thick 


DISTINCTIVE’ ENCYCLOPEDIC AND EDUCATIONAL FEATURES 


In addition to a complete vocabulary of upwards of 400,000 words, 





pronounced and defined 





which comprise the new word 


all 


the laboratories of science, coined by the needs of the Great World W ar, brought into being by the erary masters of the English language, 
or lifted from the slang of the street into a speech recognized finally by the great scholars of the world, The American Universities New 
Unabridged Dictionary contains the following encyclopedic departments: 
\ Dictionary of Autlfors and their principal w A Pronouncing Dictionary of Biography. A Dictionary of — . 
\ Dictionary of noted names in standard fiction, mythol- Signs used in writing and printing and marks used in writing i prin g 
ogy, legend. proof-reading THE RINCIPAL COMMERCIAL AND FINAN 
\ Pronouncing Gazetteer of the World. Practical syntax simplified grammar CI al TERMS IN CURRENT USE IN EIGHT 
\ Dictionary of foreign words, phrases, noteworthy says Faulty diction, or errors in English speech and writing LANGUAGES ENGLISH, SPANISH, POR 
ings, coll quial expressions used in current literature. and how to rect them TUGUESE, ITALIAN FRENCH, RUSSIAN 
\ Pronouncing Dicti: nary of Scripture proper names and Rules of punctuation DUTCH, GERMAN. The value 
place in the Bible where found. One usand que yns answered with the 1 of the f equivalents of Engl . ; 
\ Pronouncing Dictionary of Greek and Latin proper American Univ es Dictionary, illustrating the use Continental languages will be instantly recogn 
names of the Dictiona n Encyclopedia Dy very Wises 
THESE ENCYCLOPEDIC AND EDUCATIONAL FEATURES, in addition to the complete list of upwards of 400, words, and all 
both old and new words—in their proper order in one vocabulary, make this new volume, with its imposing staff of American University con- 
tributors, the most authentic, comprehensive, and convenient work of general reference of modern times. 
’ 
DON’T — oe NEVER AGAIN Ss vcr “ BARGAIN 
uldn’t it have been a serious handicap to if you had stopp rowing physically On a wal 
bret were sixteen? U nal , Dic nary were una the c 
How many words have you added to your vocabulary since you lef How “i be - 5 that the sma art ~— 
have you grown in your commanc d lanes uage? s id | apeety * 7 y ba 1] I 
; : makes it possible, while the coy x HAI THE PUBLISHERS 
Are you still laboring under the delusion that a small, abridged dictionary rs all PRICI tik © $27 ) 
your growing language needs? = ag eee 
You would resent the intimation that you had st pped growing in intell Yet th Our Price to Leslie Readers Only $13.50 
vocabulary of a man or woman is a direct indication of his or i ( he : ; 
or we me who meat e Engl hI . ‘ ce th hh) me ane and Installment payments if desired. Or send $12.50 with the coupon if you 
. nan ) ws he English language thor ughly and accurate want to save the cash discount. 
that unlocks the golden opportunities of life. Such knowledge embraces ( 
and every art. Discard to-day the little desk dictionary, and the old out-of-date, pon lo properly appreciate the great bargain w 
derous unabridged that served your needs as a child, and order before it is too late the ae “am asm 
vee t Pe fo Pasay - he lling pr pu —— = au ae eae ae oe = 
Fr _ en wn-up’s”—the latest _ the best—The American Uni \ fh ai te (omer SUBSCRIPTION CO., _ L. 8 
abridged Dictionary, printed on India paper of this \ $27.00, | 1116 Brunswick Sullding, New York City 
by several dollars than Er c $ t mapas yee 
A Final Word price aly two other 2 $ 
_ It is not a real home if it lacks a new, up-to-date Unabridged Dictionary. Ever standard dictionaries that # 
enlightened head of a household —_— this and cherishes the hope some day of adding will compare with the Amer- 
so a sah book to the home ssioms. ican Universities Dictionary l 
fake “some day” TO-DAY nailing coupon at « n the features that eB 
a ’ A at 
Such an Offer Will * Raa Come Tour Way Again  distings latter to 
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United States 
Tires 


are Good Tires 





A little b 





it of 


Home 











In—somewhere in— France 
there is a transplanted bit of 
America. 


This is the recreation center 
for American troops on leave. 


There are American theatres, 
American ice-cream and Ameri- 
can sports. 


American trucks have played 
a large part in construction of 
buildings and athletic fields. 


American passenger cars help 
transport soldiers to and from 
the front. 


Motor trucks and cars have 
become a vital part of American 
life and work, both at home and 
wherever our national enter- 
prise is carried. 

‘Royal Cord’ ‘Nobby’ 


oe 












The bigger the work, the 
more important it is to see that 
your car, commercial or pas- 
senger, is equipped with the tires 
of dependable service—United 
States Tires. 


United States Tire equipment 
is a requirement of economy— 
more mileage—less cost per 
mile. 

It is also an essential to su- 


preme motoring satisfaction. 


There is a United States Tire 
and tread to fit every individual 
requirement. 


We suggest a talk with the 
nearest United States Sales and 
Service depot dealer. 


‘Chain’ *‘Usco' ‘Plain’ 
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